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Editorial, 


OW many of the good people in our free churches 
ever say a word to recommend our religion to 
their neighbors? How many really take pains 
to bring new people into their church? Who is 
bold enough to say to their friends: ‘This re- 

ligion for which we stand helps us to live and brings us 
comfort in trouble. It is good. We wish you would try 
it’? Where are those who care enough to keep our best 
books on hand, and to lend them to others? ‘The Post- 
office Mission is excellent as far as it goes. But we sus- 
pect that in most churches only a few actively help on 
in its work. Moreover, its efforts, carried on almost 
wholly by women alone, are scattered widely away from 
the towns where its little centres of influence exist. What 
Post-office Mission has ever exploited its own city? 
Where have men taken up this work? But strictly, ina 
live and earnest church, every member would be in him- 
self a Post-office Mission. Every one would see to it 
that his own friends and correspondents had the benefit 
in some form of the great thoughts to which he had been 
indebted for the joy and strength of his life. 


od 


WEALTH abolishes poverty, but sorrow, misfortune, 
and life-long disappointment fall to the rich as to the 
poor. It is true, over and over again, that a man is rich, 
not in what he has, but in what he is. In the struggle 
to acquire riches many men have grown strong. ‘Their 
strength lies in their character, not in the wealth they 
have gained from it. The difficult task they have with 
their children is to train them so that their money shall 
be a help and not a misfortune. The old ascetic vow 
of poverty was a great mistake, but .the limitations of 
wealth, its inability alone to confer happiness and man- 
hood, are constantly revealed in human experience. 


rd 


PROFESSOR GIDDINGS and Michaud, and other eminent 
ethnologists, tell us that all the races of the world can be 
classified best by their heads or skulls. Irrespective of 
climate and other determining factors, the shape of the 
head is the cardinal characteristic. “Long heads’’ and 
“broad heads” are the two classes; and the long heads 
have reached their goal by some kind of sailing craft. 
They have been navigators. The Punic races were of 
this-type. Whereas, the broad heads, like the Latins, 
have reached their “seats of the mighty” by land. They 
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have marched or ridden to their goal. ‘Thus speaks the 
ethnologist of long heads versus broad heads; but look 
at the statue of Phillips Brooks, beside Trinity Church! 
A broad head, surely! And then at the statue of Will- 
iam Ellery Channing, in front of Arlington Street Church! 
A long head if ever there was one! Does the ethnological 
theory hold? Did Phillips Brooks march to his suprem- 
acy in the pulpit? Did Dr. Channing navigate into his 
spiritual ascendency over his generation? And, certainly, 
there are other kinds of craniums than the two named. 
There are ‘thick heads” and ‘dough heads,” are there 
not? Yes, and heads of ligneous texture, known as 
“block heads.” Ah, Messrs. Giddings and Michaud 
must amend their dichotamy; more classes are needed 
to express us all. But the plain fact seems to be that 
from the beginning, in some form, it has been a cranial 
contest, a single-scull race. 


It has been sometimes said that the best way to esti- 
mate the character of a person is to find out what jokes 
he considers amusing; and the saying is not far out of 
the way, though this might not always be a fair test, 
because one’s ability to laugh depends largely on the 
mood of the moment. Perhaps a better test would be 
to inquire what he finds pathetic, though that again 
depends much on the quality of one’s imagination. It 
is hardly fair to conclude that the unimaginative, stolid 
wearer of ajgrets and bird wings is really as cruel as her 
decorations proclaim her to be: she may be simply stupid, 
and probably the actual sight of the slaughter and suffer- 
ing she occasions would make her wince with pity. It 
is interesting to note how children find pathetic only that 
which appeals to something corresponding to potential 
experience. A small boy can read of terrible scenes of 
Indian warfare and rejoice in his hero’s prowess, when the 
story of a lost kitten, like that of Miss Craik’s Mew-Mew, 
will quickly reduce him to tears, for the thought of her 
homesickness. He can shoot wolves without mercy, 
but he would never think of pretending to shoot a bird. 


Pd 


A cow in the pasture, a horse feeding in his stall, a 
hungry man at his dinner, illustrate the general law, 
everywhere so familiar, that destruction is necessary to 
construction. ‘The grass is cropped, the hay eaten, a 
good bill of fare demolished. Their form and identity 
are gone forever, but they are not lost. ‘They are trans- 
muted into cow, horse, man, into blood, bone, muscle, 
brain. It is hard to get many people to see that in the 
field of thought the same thing is going on. Man is a 
ruminating animal. His brain breakfasts on last year’s 
harvest. The juices of that which was sweet and nu- 
tritous go to build up the body of his thought and senti- 
ment, and the best of all the past has had “‘remains to 
make our own time glad.’”’ Old truths lost their form, 
the husk is rejected, the chaff separated with the win- 
nowing fan. Old languages die, but new ones are grafted 
on their roots. Old thought dies, but thinking goes on, 
and the granaries of the oats furnish food for the revital- 
ized thought of to-day. 


Democracy is easy to talk about, to believe in, but 
hard. to practice. Most of us have democratic convic- 
tions, but aristocratic instincts, and often our instincts do 
violence all unconsciously to our convictions. We are 
democratic enough inside our family circle or our social 
circle, or our church circle, but we are instinctively cau- 
tious how we admit ‘outsiders’ within the lines. Toa 
certain extent this must always be true of the family and 
of the social circle. But has such a spirit any right in the 
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church? It lends a certain charm to a church to have 
its members on familiar terms of personal acquaintance, 
but does it not do violence to the very idea of the church 
if such a charm is allowed to work so as to make people 
feel that, unless they are socially acceptable to the con- 
gregation, they are not welcome? A mother, in sending her 
daughter to Boston as a student, said, ‘I would like to 
have her go to a certain church, but I don’t suppose any 
one would speak to her if she went.’’ Perhaps the feeling 
in this case was mistaken, but, if we really believe in de- 
mocracy in the church, must we not do our utmost not only 
to make such feelings a mistake, but to make such mis- 
takes impossible? 


The Beauty of Holiness. 


The familiar phrase ‘‘the beauty of holiness” is found 
several times in Scripture, and has furnished an effective 
text for many a sermon based upon a literal understand- 
ing of the words. Certainly holiness is beautiful, whether 
we take it as health, or wholeness, or as spiritual purity. 
Many of the ancient professional saints were not attrac- 
tive either morally or physically, especially when they 
counted neglect of the body as one of the signs of sanc- 
tity; but the true saint of to-day, such as we have all 
known, has a beauty which irradiates even the plainest 
person or face. 

If we must go behind the translation to the words which 
it renders, we find quite another lesson. The phrase really 
means beauty of apparel or behavior or surroundings in 
the house of God. It applies to the costumes of the 
priests, to the conduct of worship, to the bearing of the 
worshipper or the architecture and furniture of the temple. 
It demands that in religion, as in other departments of 
life, whatever is done or used should be fitting, becoming, 
tasteful, beautiful. 

It is often charged upon our Puritan forefathers that 
they neglected, or even despised, this quality of worship. 
To some extent this is true. ‘The lack of beauty may 
be explained as being sometimes due to reaction from 
frivolous or extravagant or even irreverent luxury and 
display in the house of God, but in a much larger de- 
gree it was due to poverty. The surroundings of wor- 
ship were ugly because all the circumstancés of life were 
so. So soon as wealth began to accumulate, however, 
our New England Puritans began, often in tasteless and 
awkward ways, to show a desire for beauty in the cir- 
cumstances of religion. Mrs. Earle tells us that ‘“‘in the 
middle of the eighteenth century paint became cheaper 
and more plentiful, and a gay rivalry in church decora- 
tion sprang up.’’ One meeting-house was painted yellow, 
another bright orange, with doors and bottom-boards 
a warm chocolate color, and other parts white. The 
crimson curtains behind the pulpits, the dignified pulpits 
themselves, and the often handsome steeples were further 
attempts at the beauty of holiness. Then came attempts 
at a better music, and the ministers became attentive to 
the style of their sermons and the dignity of their elo- 
quence. Holiness truly became the house of the Lord so 
soon as our ancestors had time to spare from the sheer 
necessities of life to think about its beauty. 

In later days influences came across the Atlantic from 
the older churches there. The Puritan, feeling himself 
safe from the doctrinal errors of the ancient communion, 
clung the more confidently to his ample-sleeved gown 
and his snow-white bands. Standing in the fine old pul- 
pits, our New England ministers were impressive to look 
upon. The congregation, however, lagged far behind 
their pastors in appropriateness of costume or conduct. 
They did, indeed, wear their best clothes, their “customary 


“suits of solemn black’; but they took off their coats on 
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hot Sundays and sat in their shirt sleeves, and, if the 
sermon tended to be dull, often got up and walked 
around the aisles to shake off their drowsiness. At home 
they knelt in prayer, but in church sat upright, cover- 
ing their eyes sometimes with their hands. They had 
arrived at no idea of the beauty of holiness as regards 
attitude. 

Whether in older days, as in these, they began to talk 

with each other as soon as the ‘‘Amen”’ after the bene- 
diction was over is uncertain, or whether they hastened 
out of the house as if glad to go; but probably they did 
not, as is so often done now, begin at once to sell tickets to 
the people in neighboring pews for a fair or entertainment. 
The practice is now waning, as the conception of the 
beauty of holiness in the ancient sense enters the modern 
worshipper’s mind. An ideal of conduct appropriate to 
the house of religion seems to be growing upon the general 
mind. It appears to be dawning upon us that, as we are 
there for a serious purpose, we should behave accordingly. 
It seems clearer to the average attendant at church that 
not only all levity, but all thought of less grave affairs, 
should be laid aside. He feels that he ought not to 
spend the time before the service begins in common 
conversation or at once, after the final ‘‘Amen,”’ start 
upon light talk with his neighbor. Women of standing 
also begin to realize that showy or frivolous dress is out of 
place. This should be left to those who have no other 
opportunity to parade their fine raiment. 
_ The minister, also, shows signs of a more appropriate 
appearance. Even if he wears no gown or surplice, he 
does not so often wear a “four-in-hand”’ tie, even a pink 
one, or, if he does, wear a gold pin or jewel init. The 
simplest principles of oratory, which forbid a speaker to 
wear anything which calls off attention from his message, 
should forbid such bad taste. Ministers have been known 
to don light trousers and a gay scarf with a cutaway coat, 
and patent leather shoes over fancy socks, and “rings 
on their fingers,’ if not ‘‘bells on their toes.”” The phi- 
losophy of the gown or surplice, apart from its signifi- 
cance as a sign of function, appears to be the concealment 
of all individual peculiarities of costume or figure, and 
the release of attention from them to the truth which the 
preacher brings. 

For the same reason there is a tendency toward the 
vesting of choirs. Provided this is done with taste, it is 
a great relief from the various and variegated garments 
often worn by singers. In a certain city church a choir 
of nine trained singers, standing in full view of the peo- 
ple, gave music which would have been impressive but 
for the astonishing medley of costumes which they wore. 
One man had a black sack coat, another a gray one, 
and a third a very fashionable frock coat, while, of the 
women, one had a small hat, another a large one turned 


up on the left, a third one of the same style bent up on. 


the right, and a fourth one canted up behind, while 
plumes and artificial flowers projected in every di- 
rection. At another church a flamboyant female sailed 
up the aisle to the choir box, unrolled a sheet of music, 
and delivered herself of a solo which reminded one of 
the famous tenor song of forty years ago,—‘‘ The White 
Squall.” She then sailed down the aisle, and disap- 
peared in the outer darkness, leaving behind her emo- 
tions more lively than religious. What a keynote to 
meditation and worship! 

Even the taking up of a collection may or may not be 
regulated by ideas of the beauty of holiness. Sometimes 
the ushers bring their pouches with them and poke them 
_ up the pews on poles, until at last they lay them on the 
platform floor and get out of the matter as well as they 
can, the congregation sitting idly meanwhile and listen- 
ing with calculating ears to the jingle of coins. In a 
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church better edcuated the plates are received from the 
minister after the announcement of an offering and of 
its purpose, and are brought back to him, while the con- 
gregation rise as he lays the gift upon the altar or com- 
munion table and sing, or the choir for them, some verse 
or sentence indicating that the gift is to God. 

Again, how can a “‘communion”’ service be properly 
so called which consists, even in part, of drinking from 
“individual’’ cups of the size and shape of liqueur glasses? 
How can “‘communion”’ be signified by separatism? Let 
us remember that at the original Last Supper ‘“‘the cup” 
was passed down the table to all. If there be danger 
of contagion in all drinking from the same goblet, were 
it not better for the minister, like the Catholic priest, 
to drink for all? Take out of religion, in any of its forms 
or symbols, the poetry of the occasion, and it becomes 
dull, if not grotesque. 

To put the matter in a general way, we must remember 
that our age is becoming refined in its taste and, even 
at the table, is laying emphasis upon good manners, 
which are the poetry of common life. Our houses, while 
often showing that the wealth of their owners is spent 
without a sense of beauty or fitness, on the whole give 
evidence of esthetic thoughtfulness. In dress, it is true, 
we ate showing just now an almost unparalleled relapse 
into the grotesque, under a servile surrender to commer- 
cial interests; but, in general, art and the sense of fitness 
are at work upon our modern life, and, however blindly, 
we are trying to do things “decently and in order.” The 
church cannot afford to be the home of ugliness and bad 
taste. Primitive simplicity may be good and much 
may be said for spirituality that desires no forms at all. 
But, if we must have houses of worship and orders of 
service, let us have such as conduce to piety without 
offending the taste that demands beauty and good man- 
ners at home, and not act in God’s house in a way which 
we would not tolerate in our own. W. H. L. 


The Place of Trifles. 


We often talk about the tyranny of trifles, which in- 
trude themselves into our days, seeming to hinder us in 
the duties of wider scope, which we are pleased perhaps 
to call our real work. So large a proportion of each 
day’s experience is taken up with doing over the things 
that’ were done the day before and must be done again 
on the day after that it is no wonder we sometimes rebel, 
and dream of the splendid aims we might compass, were 
we not continually held back by the necessity of con- 
sidering unimportant details. This is especially true of a 
woman’s work; and it often happens that her courage 
fails sooner when she must look ahead to a monotonous 
round of little duties than if she could think of a great 
and difficult task to be begun, carried on, and finally com- 
pleted, to leave room for something else. It is com- 
paratively easy to talk of flinging ourselves into the work 
of the world and sustaining first-hand relations with the 
toilers; but, when our work is the eternal doing of little 
things that seem to leave us just where they found us, 
it is not so easy to feel the thrill of the larger vision or the 
conviction that our work really means anything, either to 
ourselves or to anybody else. 

Trifles always hold the right of way. The minister’s 
sermon must be laid aside unfinished just when he cares 
most for it, on account of some petty interruption that 
hinders his thought, ruffles his mind, and is not of the 
slightest consequence in itself to him, after all. The 
mother must adjust herself to a life full of breaks and in- 
terferences, sure only that she must take her opportuni- 
ties on the wing if she means to make anything of them. 
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We cannot even have a great joy or a great sorrow by it- 
self.. The heart may ache with unacknowledged pain; 
but dinner must be served at six o’clock, and we must be 
ready for it. Mark Twain’s diary seems sometimes to 
represent the sum total of life for many of us, as the 
days go by undistinguished and almost unrecorded. 

Yet there is often a real blessedness in the very insis- 
tence of the little things that claim our thoughts when we 
want to give ourselve es to larger matters. How they 
hold us to our work and to our better selves in times of 
trouble by the incessant demands that cannot be ignored! 
They shake us out of the selfishness we might otherwise 
hardly discover. They make an overstrain of feeling 
seem melodramatic; and by the necessity of adjusting 
ourselves to them we acquire that saving sense of pro- 
portion which, even in the times of mental excitement, 
helps us keep our equilibrium and gain self-mastery, that 
best result of experience. 

Habit thus developed rarely fails to assert its claims 
in a crisis. In Zangwill’s novel, ‘“The Master,’’ the 
mother feels that she can stand the strain of her daily life 
no longer. It is not the thought of her children who 
would be left motherless that holds back the weak, ner- 
vous, distracted woman: she has no remembrance of the 
responsibilities that, rest on her and on her alone. It is 
just the sight of Matt’s bare feet that arrests her thought 
and claims her attention. She sees that, if Matt does not 
have his socks and shoes immediately, he will surely catch 
another cold. Her motherly instincts triumph, and the 
voleanic fires in her breast are soon extinguished. 

The real corrective for the dominance of trifles in our 
lives is to dignify them all by a great purpose running 
through them. If the aim of the minister is something 
more than the preparation of fine sermons, he will learn 
not to be too impatient at the unavoidable interruptions 
which will surely come. A mother must learn to hold 
her golden thread of purpose clear and straight, despite 
all the threatened knots and snarls of cross entanglements. 
There is no better use for a great passion or enthusiasm 
than just this of giving meaning to all the little things of 
life. Ifa great longing for education fills a boy’s heart, 
he is glad to meet the disagreeable conditions which that 
longing may force upon him. Splitting wood or caring for 
a furnace may then mean opportunity to him instead of 
drudgery. Sometimes a great love so fills the heart that 
it seems to inspire every little thing done from morning 
till night, and nothing ever seems a trifle if we do it for 
the sake of one we love. 


American Unitarian Association. 
In the Sunday Twilight. 


This afternoon I have been saying farewell to my old 
friend and minister, Dr. Edward H. Hall, whose erect 
figure and noble bead we shall see no more. What 
better use can a man make of this narrow span of years 
than to give himself to just such labors as marked the 
career of that high-minded minister? He came of a 
saintly race, but his gifts of mind and spirit were his own. 
He was the soldierly champion of all good causes, an 
army chaplain in the times of war, and a disinterested 
patriot in times of peace. He was a thorough scholar, 
a vigorous preacher, a lover of the truth, a man of native 
refinement, of resolute courage, and of stainless honor. 

As I think of his character and achievement, I remember 
the brave and unselfish efforts of the comrades all over 
the land who have to-day been serving the same high 
ends he served for so many years. How many are the 
good soldiers of truth and righteousness who have to-day 
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been planting the standards of religious freedom and good: 
citizenship on new outposts, or, with even greater forti- 
tude, holding the older citadels of a rational faith! How 
far extended and how prophetic is the work for which our 
Association bears responsibility! I think of the day’s 
labors of my own associates in the office staff. The 
secretary of the Association has been preaching at the 
church in Woburn. The Woburn minister, Mr. Parker, 
is down in Texas and has preached twice to-day to ati 
eager congregation at San Antonio, many of whom have 
been listening for the first time to the Unitarian message. 

The secretary of the Department of Education has been 
speaking at Lincoln, Neb. Last Sunday Mr. Foote was 
at Madison, Wis., and since then he has traversed Minne- 
sota and Iowa, and this week goes.on his way to Colorado 

The New England field.secretary has been preaching. 
up in Warwick, Mass. In that community there is an 
interesting possibility of church consolidation, and Mr, 

Brown is bringing his sympathies and experience to the 
aid of the folks who are trying to get together. The 
right solution of that problem will not only help that 
country community, which has been vainly struggling 
to support three Protestant churches, but will also set 
a good example to other New England towns. where the 
unnecessary duplication of churches is a burden too heavy 
to be borne. ‘The secretary of the Department of Social 
and Public Service preached this morning at Roslindale, 
and now he is speaking at Natick and helping to organize 
the Social Service, Committee in the church there. Of 
the three Billings Lecturers who are in the field, Mr. 

Hudson has been preaching in the beautiful little church 
set in the lovely graveyard at Charleston, $.C., Mr. 

Lawrance has been upbuilding the cause of religious 
education at Los Angeles, Cal., and Mr. Van Ness. has 
been speaking to the newly- gathered society at Orlando, 
Fila. 

But my mind wanders still further afield, and I think 
affectionately of the men who are the local represeytatives 
of our Association in widely separated parts of the country. 
There is Weil up in the north-west corner of Washington. 
He has been holding his morning service at Bellingham, 
conducting his Sunday-school and his Young Men’s 
Class, and now he is on the train to Lynden where he will 
preach to-night to a hundred alert inquirers. His brave 
wife and the babies must be alone at home to-night in the 
bungalow next the church which has been built largely 
by the minister’s own hands. ‘Then there are MacDonald 
and Sargent uncomplainingly doing their pioneer work 
in Oregon and planting the seeds of religious freedom 
and brotherhood by the shores of the Columbia and the 
Willamette. I think of Coar who has this morning been 
bringing all his gifts of mind and heart to the enlightening 
of his congregation in Holyoke. Now he is on the trolley 
car speeding in the gathering twilight through the Mount 
Holyoke Notch to keep his evening appointment at the 
little church in Amherst. And there is Ives who has 


preached this morning in the hall at Summit, N.J., and 


now is getting ready for the evening meeting of the New 
Brotherhood Church at Jersey City. I think with 
satisfaction of Westwood, who is leading his society in the 
smoky, industrial city of Youngstown to ever large 
influence. He has held two services and a successful 
Sunday-school to-day in the little portable church» that 
the Association gave to the society four years ago. _ How 
have the Marshalls sped to-day in their untiring work 
at Dayton? I wish they could get a chapel or church in 


which to fittingly house their growing congregation. and 


its multiplying activities. My heart as well as my 
imagination follows Bennett in all the Sunday | occupa- 
tions at Lawrence, Kan. After months of unremitting 


devotion he has seen the body of his little SeHaP ah; borne ‘4 


a 
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from his door, and still he can write me, “Why should we 
mot have courage and good cheer?” I can see Bowser 
on the platform of the dear little church in Richmond, 
Va., and Vail speaking to that congregation of Uni- 
versity professors and students at Urbana, Ill., and 
rejoicing in the help of the new organ, and Robinson in 
the pulpit of the old meeting-house at Barneveld, N.Y., 
—he will have to get his own supper to-night for his wife 
has gone to the bedside of her mother in distant Tennessee. 
Yes, and there are fifty more well-beloved comrades who 
look to our Association for the sympathy and support 
without which their work cannot go on. The very 
scenes of their labors are vivid before my eyes. I have 
visited all these places and know just how they look and 
what the congregations are like: and what the special 
obstacles are that test the minister’s tact and endurance. 
I can stand with Spencer at Everett and look across the 
Sound to the snow-clad range of the Olympics, darken- 
ing against the sunset. I can see the great white mass of 
the Peak and the black slope of Cheyenne Mountain as 
they look down on Robjent and his faithful band at 
Colorado Springs. I can see the red-tiled roof of the 
church at Jacksonville where Nobbs has been preaching, 
and the plain clapboarded school-house in North Carolina 
where Key has been telling the people of the countryside 
about the love of God. 

And then I think of the good friends whose generous 
devotion permits all this fruitful seed-sowing to be done, 
the ministers and people of the supporting churches. 
They have been taking up the collection for this work 
at Arlington Street this morning. I am confident that 
there has been no loss in the splendid liberality and un- 
failing zeal of our friends there. A minister and people 
like those at Arlington Street are to a missionary executive 
like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. Soon we 
shall hear from the other assisting churches, from New 
York and Philadelphia, from Buffalo and Cleveland, from 
Portland and San Francisco, and all the rest whose con- 
tributions make possible the labors of our pioneers. Are 
they by their growing generosity to bid us go forward and 
extend our work, or are they by their decreasing gifts 
to oblige us to haul down our flag from the outposts 
and to abandon work well begun? Are the sacrifices 
of our adventurous missionaries and their no less devoted 
wives to be of no avail? I cannot believe that any such 
fate is in store for a work so well worth the doing, so 
increasingly needed, and so heroically carried on by our 
representatives in the field. Let us hold up their hands! 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


; Current Topics. 


AN unexpectedly radical note in thefprogramme of the 
Democratic party for the coming national campaign was 
struck by the caucuszof the majority in the House last 
Friday, in ratifying a bill for the abolition of the import 
duties on sugar. Such a modification of the Payne-Al- 
drich law, it is estimated by the promoters of the proposed 
new order of things, would save to the people of the 
United States no less than $107,000,000 annually in the 
purchase of one of the staple articles of food. At the 
same time the abolition of the duties on sugar would 
‘create a yearly deficit of more than $50,000,000 in the 


_ treasury receipts. In order to meet such a shortage, the 


framers of the free sugar bill propose to extend the excise 
tax now applying to corporations, to co-partnerships and 
individuals, to the extent of 1 per cent. upon all net in- 
comes exceeding $5,000 a year. The prospect of an 
attempt to introduce an income tax law was sufficient to 
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cause a wide-spread expectation of a heated struggle in 
the immediate future. 
ed 


THE open break between President Taft. and former 
President Roosevelt came on February 29, when Senator 
Joseph M. Dixon of Montana, on the occasion of his ap- 
pointment as Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign manager, with 
headquarters at New York, issued a statement which 
contained a bitter attack upon Mr. Taft’s administration. 
After calling attention to what he calls.a “‘positive lack 
of leadership” in the party, Mr. Roosevelt’s. official 
spokesman points out to recent Republican reverses in 
Congress, refers to a “condition of business bewilderment 
which has halted the prosperity of the whole country,” 
and concludes: “These are the things that have caused 
a nation-wide movement for the nomination of Theodore 
Roosevelt as the Republican candidate for President.” 
Mr. Dixon’s pronouncement was followed by an inter- 
change of retorts and counter-retorts between the sup- 
porters of the two rivals for the Republican nomination, 
which may be expected to continue until the verdict of 
the convention has been pronounced. 


a 


THE strike in the textile mills of Lawrence, Mass., 
which began seven weeks ago and has involved between 
twenty-five thousand and thirty thousand workers, at 
the beginning of the week became the object of a triple 
investigation,—by Congress, by the Department of Jus- 
tice, and by the State of Massachusetts. The conduct of 
the Lawrence police, who have prohibited the sending 
out of children of strikers to other cities to be cared for 
by labor organizations or by individuals, is an important 
point that is being considered by the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives at Washington. A feat- 
ure of the opening of the hearings, last Saturday, was 
the appearance at the Capitol of a delegation of strikers 
from Lawrence, including girls and boys, who have been 
employed in the mills of that city. The inquiry instituted 
by the Department of Justice is based upon the technical 
ground that the denial by the Lawrence police of the right 
of travel to strikers’ children may constitute a violation of 
the interstate commerce law, but the actual aim of the 
investigation is much broader. 


a 


In spite of the best endeavors of the government to 
avert the calamity, the United Kingdom on March 1 was 
brought face to face with a grave national problem by 
the practically complete cessation of production of coal. 
The idleness of the one million mine workers who went 
out on strike at the beginning of the month in an attempt 
to enforce a higher scale of wages is but an incident in a 
situation which may well be regarded as a disaster of the 
first magnitude. Hardly had the miners laid down their 
tools when factories began toclose, railways to curtail 
traffic, and all forms of activity dependent upon fuel to 
retrench the expenditure of energy, in view of the uncer- 
tainty of the immediate future. A fortunate phase of 
the situation is the evident absence of that spirit of 
violence which almost inevitably accompanies so vast an 
industrial convulsion. It was announced at the begin- 
ning of the week that Prime Minister Asquith and his 
colleagues would leave no step untried in their effort 
to bring about an early agreement between the warring 


interests. 
Pd 


Wuizk the rulers of England are coping with the grave 
crisis presented by the strike in the collieries, the militant 
wing of the woman suffrage camp are adopting brand- 
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new tactics of violence in their campaign for the ballot. 
On the very day when the miners went out of the mines, 
an army of suffragettes descended upon the heart of 
the shopping district of London, made a concerted attack 
upon shop windows and the windows of public buildings 
and clubs, and demolished panes valued at about twenty- 
five thousand pounds before their activities with bricks, 
stones, and hammers ceased through fatigue or were 
checked by the police. In court on the foilowing day 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the leader of the extraordi- 
nary demonstration, and her two chief lieutenants were 
sentenced to two months’ imprispnment each, and va- 
rious lesser terms behind bars were imposed upon many 
_of the privates in the army of disorder. Last Monday, 
however, the window-smashing was renewed on a smaller 
scale, and from Mrs. Pankhurst’s cell issued the as- 
surance of further violence to come. 


& 


OUTBREAKS of violence in Pekin, Tien-Tsin, and to a 
smaller extent at other points in the Chinese republic, 
were a feature of the growing pains of the regenerated 
country at the end of February. In the capital the dis- 
turbers were Yuan Shi Kai’s Chinese troops, who at the 
end of last week mutinied, set fire to various quarters 
of the city, and indulged in wholesale looting. At Tien- 
Tsin the garrison duplicated the situation at Pekin. In 
each instance the mutiny was the evident outcome 
of the government’s inability to borrow enough money 
to pay the troops. The powers are unwilling to sanction 
a loan until the new government has proved to the satis- 
faction of the legations its ability to maintain order. 
But the government, despite its best endeavors to oblit- 
erate the last traces of the late state of war, is unable to 
restore order unless it can raise a loan. Thus has the 
diplomacy of the powers created a vicious circle within 
which the Chinese reformers, hitherto conspicuously 
successful, find themselves hopelessly bewildered for the 
time being. 

& 


EMBARRASSING as the situation may be for the new 
republic, it is probable that the crisis will be survived 
without the intervention of foreign forces as a result of 
attacks on foreigners,—hitherto the bane of all internal 
convulsions in China. Neither at Pekin nor at Tien- 
Tsin, despite the savage outbreaks of soldiers and the 
rabble, has there been any indication of anti-foreign 
animus. If foreigners have suffered, they have merely 
shared in the evil fortunes of war to the extent of being 
subjected to some looting; but there has been no such 
hatred of the Caucasian as characterized the Boxer 
uprising. The legations are taking effective measures 
to protect themselves and their nationals in case of 
the unexpected, and something of the military activity 
that furnished a world-spectacle in 1898 was a feature of 
life in the Legation Quarter at the beginning of the week. 
The barricading and the intrenching, however, are 
purely precautionary proceedings in 1912. 


Brevities. 


Sometimes men think they are liberal when they are 
merely flippant. 


In our revolt against the goody-goody and the over- 
refined we have some of us come to a cult of the brutal. 
Brutality and life are not the same thing. 


It is not many years, after all, since lotteries were 
common, both North and South, and were recognized 
as convenient and acceptable forms of raising money for 
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special enterprises, such as for Harvard College or to 
fill State treasuries. ‘The Louisiana Lottery was abolished 
less than twenty years ago. 


The Baptists are much like Unitarians in their polity. 
They have no denominational creed, and their churches 
are held together by an unwritten consensus of belief. 


In May, 1844, a world peace movement originated in 
Shiraz, Persia. Abdul Baha, who is to visit America 
this spring, brings its message. In London and Paris 
he has spoken to many great gatherings. 


“Whole” and “holy” come from the same root. A 
holy life should be not a narrowed life, but one in which 
all life’s impulses are made whole by being brought into 
harmony and made to serve its highest purpose. 


If the high cost of living could be made to result in 
simpler living, in the learning to enjoy the great things 
which cost little or nothing instead of expensive frivoli- 
ties, it would not be altogether a misfortune to us. 


If the government of the United States had spent on 
the education of the Indian one-half the sum of money 
it has expended in fighting them and in enriching agents, 
there would be little need for the Society for the Protec- 
tion of the Indian to-day. 


Creeds have been constructed for a double purpose,— 
to keep the sheep from getting out of the fold and to keep 
the goats from getting in. The question where the 
hedges shall be placed is now a somewhat perplexing 
one, though less vital than formerly. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Loyalty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In Prof. Royce’s Lowell Lectures on “Loyalty,” and 
on what he calls Loyalty to Loyalty, he contends that this 
is the chief of the virtues, and is really the source of all 
the others. This he explains by saying that to him loy- 
alty signifies entire devotion to a good cause, a cause 
worthy of such devotion, and that in exercising it come 
self-sacrifice, disinterestedness, public spirit, and care 
not for one’s self, but for society. 

Though this sounds all right, it looks very much like a 
figment of the ingenious mind. This is not what the 
word “‘loyalty’”” commonly means. What is here made the 
rule is the exception. ‘The word really stands for just 
the blind and unreasoning partisanship that has attended 
upon deposed kings. ‘The fidelity it signifies does not 
imply any loftiness of aim or any justness in the cause 
espoused, and merely to stand fast in whatever position 
one has taken up is only for the deaf and blind. There 
is no intrinsic merit in it. The vulgar sentiment that 
goes by the name and whose followers cry, ‘Hurrah 
for our side,” ‘Our country, right or wrong,” caring 
nothing for truth or right, is a baser coin, though bear- 
ing the same stamp. Fealty to a club or to a politi- 
cal or religious organization just because, being born 
into it, or having joined it, one “belongs” to it, is a 
species of slavery. 

One might, apparently, with just about as much reason 
say that all the virtues had their root in pride or in 
ambition,—a proper pride, of course, and a generous 
ambition,—both aiming at what is noblest in life and is 
the best for one’s self and for others,—a kind of unselfish 
selfishness, But it is confusing to give old words new 
meanings. W. 

Miron, Mass. 
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The Cathedral. 


BY MURIEL LEIGH. 


Out of the jarring street, 
Careworn, with weary feet, 
A sanctuary sweet 
I enter now, 
In quest of Him to whom all knees shall bow. 


Lagoon of the rough sea 
Wherein humanity 
Is tossed, to all is free 
This haven blest; 
Here, in the consciousness of God, is rest. 


Here peace pervadeth all: 
Resplendent colors fall 
From storied windows tall, 
In the half-gloom, 
On altar, pillar, bust, and sculptured tomb. 


While here alone I kneel, 
Visions of heavenly weal 
Make earthly cares to steal 
Softly away, 
Like the night’s troubled dreams at break of day. 


The never-waning Love 
Wherein we live and move— 
Oft unaware thereof— 
Enfoldeth me, 
As tender motherhood folds infancy. 


As in Bethesda’s well— 
In what wise Scriptures tell— 
Immersion would expel 
Disease and pain, 
And make the stricken body whole again, 


So in this hallowed place 
May the divine embrace 
The'spirit’s stains efface, 
Its life renew, 
To whatso things are lovely keep it true. 


Again I breathe the air 
Of the thronged thoroughfare, 
Nor laden now with care 
Wearily plod; 
For in my heart I have the peace of God. 


Nature Myths. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Who can tell us how the ground hog grew into a prophet 
and seer, how the fable arose that, if he comes out of his 
hole February 1 and can see the shadow of his tail, he will 
return under ground to remain another six weeks of cold 
and snow before the winter breaks? The ground hog 
story came from the same source as dozens of other curious 
fables that have been accepted because no one has taken 
the trouble to disprove them. ‘They are of the same 
order as the song of the dying swan, a lovely image we 
all believe in, though no one has ever heard a swan 
singing its good-bye to the world. 

To this order we may relegate the pretty myth of the 
mating of birds on St. Valentine’s Day. It is credited 
because it ought to be true to satisfy the poetic fancy. 
Saint Valentine was an obscure saint and martyr, whose 
connection with the mating of birds or the sending of 
love missives is in no way traceable. He was adopted 
manifestly to give a Christian sanction to the pagan 
festival of the Lupercalia which occurred in February 
when youths and maidens were accustomed to exchange 
tokens of regard. 

Saint Valentine like Saint Swithin and some others 
may be called the little saints of the people, who, knowing 
nothing about their real history, have fitted them in to 
nature’s plan and purpose, and made them the genii of 
certain of her realms. In Brittany and Normandy it is 
said there are several of these little familiar saints, half 
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religious personages, half nature spirits who, unrecognized 
by the church, are loved by the people. Their chapels 
are placed in obscure, lonely parts of the forest or fields, 
where their votaries go to propitiate them with offerings 
and perhaps to pray for good harvests and the increase 
of their flocks,—to save them from murrain and to pre- 
serve their fields from blight and drought. 

Saint Swithin, though a worthy historical character, is 
an accredited rain-maker like the same species of magician 
found among the North American Indians. He was one 
of the sturdy old Saxon saints who acted as chaplain to 
King Egbert and tutor to his son. He is said to have per- 
formed the wonderful miracle of making whole the broken 
eggs of a poor old woman who was lamenting her loss. 
At his death he had himself buried literally under the 
droppings of his sanctuary, for he was bishop of Win- 
chester, and wished the people to tread upon his grave as 
they entered the cathedral. Some foolish people per- 
sisted in trying to remove his remains, and he brought 
down rain upon them which lasted forty days: hence we 
know that, if it rains on Saint Swithin’s Day, July 15, 
we are in for a long siege of wet weather. 

These old saint stories have a certain naiveté and sim- 
plicity that links them with the pretty pagan fables of 
myths and gnomes, elves and fairies, all the fascinating 
intermediary spirits who interest themselves in mankind, 
rewarding the good and punishing the evil with just 
impartiality. Only the accidental, picturesque traits of 
their history were taken up into the popular fancy,— 
traits that bring nature closer home to simple hearts, and 
clothe the world with warmth and cheer, while diminish- 
ing the sense of its loneliness andimmensity. To find our- 
selves at home in the world it must be colonized and ten- 
anted. The grandeur and magnificence of the universe, 
so far as simple minds can comprehend it, is appalling. 
Therefore they build a little world out of space and people 
it with the beings of their fancy, to make it seem less 
cheerless and inhospitable. These beings are united to 
man by many close ties, and yet are unlike him. They 
retain the delightful tricksy charm of children who have 
never grown up. They do not possess souls, and yet 
are supposed to long for them and for the gift of immor- 


' tality. They fill the lives of lonely people with pleasurable 


excitement, and stimulate the sense of wonder. Some- 
times they live under the family roof, become domesti- 
cated, and help with the labor of the household. Food 
was religiously set out for these familiar spirits. Milton 
tells 
“How the drudging goblin sweat, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-laborers could not end.” 

We no longer live in an ideal world of wonder and mys- 
tery peopled by invisible beings who helped or hindered our 
forefathers. Superstition is still deeply rooted in human 
nature, but our superstitions are less innocently poetical 
and fascinating than theirs, for the power to create nature 
myths that shall become part of the universal heritage of 
mankind has departed. Who could now create a simple 
story with the charm of Cinderella, the Sleeping Princess, 
Jack the Giant-killer, or Puss in Boots? Grimm’s tales 
and Hans Anderson’s are delightful, but they are not 
known by heart to the children as these are. Bre’r 
Rabbit and the Tar Baby come nearer to the genuine 
old folk-tale than any of modern times. 

To the people who made the nature myths—made 
them, lived them, and believed in them—God (or the gods) 
was far away. ‘They knew not whether he cared for little 
man at all, or only sat aloft in judgment on him, and 
delighted in crushing him. So they formed for themselves 
intermediary spirits that lived between man and the 
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awful, dominating, remote being (or beings) who ruled 
the world, who, if they were kind, might act as a partial 
shield from the dread powers, and, if they were friendly, 
might impart a sense of nearness, warmth, or light into 
that primitive world where men lived scattered or in little 
feeble groups. There in the great, shaggy forests, on 
the barren mountains, by the solemn seashore with the 
illimitable sky over them, they dreamed and longed in 
their loneliness and dread for neighbors, if not of human 
kind, at least of spirits who were not altogether inimical 
and wicked. 

So the myth-makers nestled, as we may say, into the 
invisible world to make a society for themselves with small, 
loving, familiar powers. There were shapes of fear as 
well that caused dread and trembling,—mysterious beings 
that could never be looked on without incurring the 
penalty of death; but better these than absolute solitude 
given over to the mighty ones that made the earth quake, 
the clouds thunder, and the mountains to slide from their 
tops into the valleys. ‘The undulating images in lakes, 
rivers, and cascades easily made a whole series of water 
sprites more beautiful and fatal than the other familiars 
of man. Like the exquisite Undine they longed to unite 
themselves more closely with human beings, or, like the 
Lorelei, their songs were of unearthly sweetness and death- 
dealing in their influence. Wild, romantic, and mysterious 
places in nature gave birth to their own legends imprinted 
with the character of the scenery. 

This fencing out and colonizing of many parts of the 
earth with appropriate inhabitants of fantastic, weird, or 
beautiful types has had an immense effect upon the imagi- 
native faculty of all ages. It may be said without exag- 
geration that poetry and fiction could not have been 
born without these foregleams of inspiration springing 
directly from the hearts of the people. How bare the 
field of imagery would seem without the aid of spirits of 
earth, air, and water, created in the very childhood of 
the race by rude people who were yet dreamers and earth 
lovers, who were conscious of the closest kinship with the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the field. ‘The animals 
talked to them, the birds twittered and sang in their own 
language; for hardly yet. had human speech separated 
itself from elemental sounds. 
imagination. See him with his ear to the ground, listen- 
ing to the mysterious oracles of the night, feeling himself 
a part of the great, throbbing, pulsating earth, brother 
to all the living creatures within its domain. God made 
the world, or has peopled it with creatures of flesh and 
blood; but man has repeopled it with visionary tribes 
out of his terror, his loneliness and dread, his wonder and 
delight; peopled it with wonderful species of multiform 
beings with whom he could have relations. 

The heavens and hells, too, have been builded out of 
space to make it less awful and incomprehensible to the 
soul. Olympus was only a contracting and narrowing 
of the immense regions of the sky. Valhalla was only 
a further adaptation of earthly conditions and limitations 
to the supposed needs of loved divinities. Every tangible 
and material heaven has been of this order, and the hells 
have been constructed on the reverse of the medal, out 
of human suffering, torture, and agony. 

How much Shakespeare would have lost if the imagi- 
nary world of nature’s denizens had never been created! 
We should have missed the exquisite play of his fancy 
in such bewitching conceptions as Queen Mab, Puck, 
Ariel, Peasblossom, Moth, and Mustardseed and Cob- 
web,—the tricksy darlings that 

“Hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear’; 

“That creep into acorn cups and hide from fear,’’— 
the little creatures that sleep in flower cradles, live 
under the roof of a fern-leaf and under toadstool tents, 
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swing in gossamer webs, slide on a moonbeam, and sip 
dew from a rose leaf cup. ‘These enchanting creations 
were born far back in the morning of the race, among 
simple, untutored people of humble origin, but were 
educated and adorned by the poet’s imagination. They 
sprang into being in primitive ages, and they still live 
in all the freshness of youth to delight the children of 
successive generations. They are immortals and cannot 
die. 


Summit, N.J. 


The Open Vision. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


In his book on the White Hills, Starr King tells an 
amusing story of a countryman who expressed the 
greatest scorn of people who came hundreds of miles to 
look upon the great mountains which evidently im- 
pressed him but little. “Blast ’em!”’ he said, “I wish 
they was flat. I don’t look at ’em for weeks together. 
I don’t see what so many folks, mostly of the female 
sect, comes up here for. I have seen as many as six or 
eight of ’em settin’ on them rocks by the hour together.”’ 

Transferred from the sphere of human genius to nat- 
ural grandeur, it was much the same spirit that animated 
the gardener in regard to two well-known poets: “Is 
Mr. Browning a poet?” “Yes.” . “Is Mr. Tennyson a 
poet?” “Yes, certainly.” ‘Well, I don’t think nothin’ 
of neither of ’em.’’ ‘he hero is no hero to his gardener, 
any more than to his valet. Doubtless eyes are made 
for the seeing; but, alas! they do not always see. It 
is the mind behind the eyes that brings at least half 
the vision. All of us have beheld daffodils dancing 
and fluttering in the breeze; but it needed a poet to make 
them forever a joy to “that inward eye which is the bliss 
of solitude.” 

Yet, assuredly, the rustic mind is not always untouched 
even by the grandeur and glooms of the mountains. I 
have just heard of a wild Irish maiden who was reluctantly 
conveyed to stay for the summer with a minister’s fam- 
ily in Northern New Hampshire. On their journey, 
as “they kept getting upper,” the girl’s countenance 
assumed an aspect of mild despair. ‘What a pity,” 


she said, ‘that there are all them mountains to shut off © 


the sights! If it weren’t for them, we could see a good 
way ‘round, where perhaps there are houses and things!” 
If it weren’t for the mountains! (Like the landlady, 


who deplored that the minister, who had come to sojourn — 


for a few months in her hotel, couldn’t have a more 
pleasant-looking room than he had fitted up for him- 
self. ‘But, there!’’ glancing sadly around, “‘of course 
he had to have all those books, and books do so disfigure 
a room!’’) Yet, behold! a miracle was wrought. The 
wild Irish girl, who at first lived only to be taken down 
to the village ‘“‘to see folks,’”’ gradually ceased to care for 
these weekly flights to the metropolis. She would go 
off to the woods and pastures, and there would note 
what was “doing” in the life of plants and animals, 
till at last, so surely does nature have charms and spells 
for the open mind, before the summer was over she came 
to love that wild and half-desolate region, and, in going 
away, looked back upon the once despised scene with 
Yes, that glory of revela- 
tion from Washington or Lafayette or Kearsarge de- 
pends very much upon the mind back of the eyes that 
see. Unless that has been cleared by thought and ex- 
perience really lived into,—some people pass through their 
experiences without getting anything out of them,—for 


them the mountains might just as well have been ‘‘flat.”” 
There is a profound spiritual meaning in that great 
Old Testament story where the Prophet Elisha is in — 
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Dothan, encompassed by the host of the enemy. And 
the prophet’s attendant—evidently, though a little 


_ timid, he was a good lad—naturally enough asks his 


master, “How shall we do?” And Elisha prays that 
his servant’s eyes may be opened, that he may see. 
And then,—so run the stately words,—‘‘And the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man, and he saw; and, 
behold, the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha.” 

Indeed, is it not just this openness of vision, this power 
of seeing what is really there, that makes all the difference 
between a work of genius and the commonplace? It 
was certainly intensity of sight that largely made Dante 
the spiritual seer that he was. ‘Thus, he almost saw 
with his bodily eyes Francesca and her guilty lover 
forever whirling about in the tenebrous air—saw, until 
he could bear it no longer, and swooned from the very 
intensity of his vision. Or, to take a modern instance, 
it was certainly Miss Jewett’s remarkable power of see- 
ing what lay back of all outward and apparently com- 
monplace phenomena—.e., the spiritual nature of 


' man—that renders so memorable what Mr. Kipling called 


that “perfect little tale,’’ ‘The Country of the Pointed 
Firs,” with its never-to-be-forgotten picture of the 
knitting-man, mourning, in rustic fashion, for ‘poor 
dear’’—yet his grief as real as that of Priam for his son; 
or Mrs. Todd, looming up in the twilight in her garden 
of herbs, like some mystic but kindly sibyl, powerful 
to heal and to bless. 

To see what is really in a great book, to recognize its 
power, to feel the breath of its inspiration,—“ all books,”’ 
said Emerson, “are merely to inspire,’’—is certainly one 
of the best things in life. It is to feel the truth of these 
poignant lines of Emily Dickinson :— 

‘He ate and drank the precious words; 
His spirit grew robust;. 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Or that his frame was dust. 


He danced along the dingy days; 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!”’ 
Any one who can help us to see the value of great books, 
of noble literature, is certainly one of the truest helpers 
we can have. Now and then there comes such a mas- 
ter, like the late Dr. A. W. Jackson, at whose funeral 
service one of the freshest laurels on his coffin was that 
brought by the testimony of so many young men and 
women to the way in which he had made life forever 
larger and richer through his showing them the high 
companionship, the real friendship, of books. Another 
such man—let me with gratitude recall his beloved 
name—was Edward C. Guild, who stirred in many a 


young life the desire to know, from which in time sprang . 


a genuine love for what had been most worthily said in 
books. Such men are priests and prophets of that 
other church—said Carlyle, ‘‘Books are our Church, 


 too”—which may be as wide as the world. Well had 


they followed the fine counselling of old Sir Thomas 
Browne: “To this (as calling-myself a scholar) I am 
obliged by the duty of my condition. I make not, there- 
fore, my head a grave, but a treasury of knowledge; 
I intend no monopoly, but a community in learning; 
I study not for my own sake only, but for theirs that 
study not for themselves.” 
‘Fhe same thing—the open vision—is, of course, what 
is needed in every department of life and thought. Is 
it a great picture? Few of us now dare to make the 
bromide remark, ‘“‘I don’t know anything about 
Art, but I know what pictures I like,’ for, of course, 


| the answer should swiftly come, But why do you like 


| 
i. 
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them? The F rench make short work of such ignorance 
by saying, It is not enough that we like a thing, but 
we must know whether it is worth liking. Possibly 
even the most uninstructed can see the glory of Raphael’s 
Dresden Madonna. The rapt beatitude of the woman’s 
face and the far-looking divinity in the child’s wonder- 
ful eyes make their appeal clearly enough to all of us, 
wise or foolish. But how about, say, a Monet, which 
may at first seem mere patches and blobs of yellow and 
white, and then, by and by, a dream of golden haze or 
moonlit glory? The present movement in art mu- 
seums, which has for its aim not so much technical 
instruction as the teaching people how to look at pictures 
and what to see in them, is of highest value. Any one 
can hunt up the facts about the Venus of Melos: the 
encyclopedias are full of them. Who shall make us see 
what a poet saw in her divine loveliness—that which was 
forever ‘‘serene, victorious, inaccessible. Thy large 
allurement saves’’! 

Music has been called the universal language, so 
swift and vital is its message for the waiting soul, but 
surely that soul must be ready for its message. I knew 
a tired teacher who used to come for the few minutes of 
soothing peace she gained from hearing Handel’s “‘ Largo.”’ 
Gounod’s “Sanctus”? may open for us the very gates of 
Paradise, and we may hear angels and archangels chant- 
ing their praises in the high courts of heaven. Or Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘“‘Andante Cantabile’? may by its blessed 
harmonies lead us for a time to “where beyond these 
voices there is peace.” Or from the thrill and stir of 
Wagner’s ‘‘Walkyrie’’? we may suddenly find ourselves 
where the spears of heroes are hurtling, and the high 
gods are dealing their dread destinies to the children 
of men. Well and good! But every one has known 
what I have sometimes called the “irreligious inter- 
ruption” of chattering tongues while this very music 
was given, showing that not all souls were touched to 
finer issues by these divine harmonies. 

Of course, it is the same with the average theatre 
audience. Is it possible that, as Goethe says, “‘ pleasure 
vulgarizes’’ to such an extent that the very custom of 
everybody’s going to the theatre for amusement, to fool 
away the time, to see something to make them laugh, 
has seriously damaged our modern playhouse audience? 
Apparently, the laughing habit has so demoralized us 
that we can hardly find anything in a dramatic per- 
formance worthy of serious thought. The recent re- 
ception in America of the Irish players is a case in point, 
where, because it was ‘‘Irish,”’ it was supposed by many 
that the play would be of the old Boucicault break-down 
pattern; and so the acrid humor or the Celtic magic 
of Synge and Yeats and Lady Gregory was lost on a 
large number of its hearers. We have heard an audi- 
ence roar at that most pathetic cry of ‘the Music 
Master,” ‘‘Yes, they eat ’em alive!’’—when the poor 
man’s heart had, indeed, been eaten alive by the tragic 
necessity for doing his wretched task at the Vaudeville 
Music Hall. We have heard ‘jolly bank-holiday”’ clerks 
sniggering at what they called “the Acts of the Apostles’’ 
in that play, which, however crude or over-emphasized, 
was yet a passionate protest against conventionality 
and sham in religion—‘‘The Servant in the House.” 
And we have seen persons tramping out from the theatre 
just when Hamlet was uttering that heart-breaking cry 
to Horatio, which must perhaps be declared the supreme 
expression in literature of human misery: “Absent thee 
from felicity a while, and in this harsh world draw thy 
breath in pain to tell my story.” ‘Truly, there is need 
of a Dramatic League, and perhaps of a Dramatic Cen- 
sor,—though of a different pattern from the one in Eng- 
land,—to teach the average theatre audience what it 
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shall not laugh at, and also what it should dimly respect, 
with such powers of discernment as it may still possess. 

And “finally, brethren, and in conclusion,” our ser- 
mon should of course end with its proper exhortation: 
Look, and look many times again, that you may fail 
not to see the best in your fellow-men. And, if once you 
have seen that best—though it be but a glimpse, one 
single flash of light—in a man who else seemed all hard 
and mean and poor, believe forevermore in that best, 
and treat its owner as if, at least, he wished always to 
dwell on that high level. It is a small matter that you 
should be mistaken, deceived, betrayed. ‘Those who 
trust us,” said George Eliot, finely, ‘“educate us.” Steer- 
forth besought David Copperfield to think of him at his 
best; and, though the poor fellow had sadly fallen away 
from that nobler self, largely through the fault of his 
doting mother’s training, yet, when David saw his friend 
there, dead, among the ruins of the home he had wronged, 
lying with his head upon his arm, as he had often seen 
him lie at school, that never-attained Best, solemn and 
austere, rose up to silence censure, even as death trans- 
figured that poor drowned figure with its divine beati- 
tude. ‘‘Open our eyes, that we may see”’ the good in 
our fellow-men, however dim and confused, may well 
be our prayer. Certainly, it is one of the peculiar privi- 
legés of our liberal faith that we can believe that such 
good is there, not irreparably lost in any theological 
quagmire of some original or imputed sin. Rather do 
we hold that this divine spark of goodness must increase; 
that, however bad or unworthy may appear our present 
human development, “ what began best can’t end worst.”’ 
Somehow the evil will be transformed into good. Per- 
haps it must be through the high mystery of pain and the 
blessed discipline of sorrow. For “he who will not 
answer to the rudder must answer to the rocks.” But 
that little spark of goodness cannot quite die out. When 
our eyes are opened, we shall see in our brother noble 
possibilities, high hopes and aspirations, of whose very 
existence at first we had never dreamed, but which all 
the time were lying there unseen, ready, like white flowers, 
to blossom out of the dark morass. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Wealth of Nations. 


BY REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


My aim in the following lines is not to consider the 
wealth of nations from the standpoint of the economist. 
Economic wealth possesses only relative value, and 
that only in relation to the things which are permanent 
and of absolute worth. Again, individual possession 
seems to be of uncertain duration. According to what 
might be called nature’s law of change, no possessions 
nor characteristics of any kind are ever allowed to form 
dynasties of perpetual existence. Wealth, genius, virtue, 
beauty, stature, all run their course as individual and 
family possessions. ‘““They have their day and cease 
to be.” 

Whenever a person accumulates a wealth, whether it 
be material, mental, or moral, he is confronted by the 
question put to the “rich man” in the parable, ‘The 
things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be?”’ 
The rich man in this parable was very fond of multiply- 
ing and enlarging his barns, as the impregnable fortresses 
of his fortune. “‘He grew not from character to char- 
acter, but from barn to barn.’’ For the last nineteen 
centuries, however, no one could tell where those barns 
were located. The minds of the ages scattered their 
contents and a million hungry mouths devoured the 
fragments. Such also is the story of the other rich man 
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who accidentally favored Lazarus with a few crumbs, 
and such will be the stories of our great millionaires of 
to-day. 

Power and dominion come also under this law. ‘The 
ancient Hebrews made Jehovah give them an eternal 
lease of the land of Canaan. He is reported to have 
given them a never-ending rule and dominion over that 
land and “over all the nations of the earth.” David 
believed that he was told that his descendants should be 
kings “forever and ever.’ It was a question of a few 
centuries, however, when the Assyrian came from the 
east, the Egyptian from the west, the Greek, Roman, and 
Turk from the north, and the Arab from the south. They 
did not only dispossess the Jews of their heritage, but 
dissolved the court of Jehovah and thus robbed his laws 
of their power. 

Nature seems to know no right of possession “forever 
and ever.’”’ Jehovah of the Jews, Osiris of the Egyptians, 
and Bel of the Babylonians might make contracts on 
this basis; but the God of heaven and earth recognizes 
no such documents; to him they are unconstitutional! 

Wealth, whether material, intellectual, or spiritual, is 
never an individual production nor a purely family affair. 
It comes from humanity at large; it has value only with 
reference to humanity at large; and by nature’s law it 
must be given back to humanity at large. The piety of 
Jesus was not Jewish, the intellect of Plato was not 
Greek, the genius of Shakespeare was not Saxon. Such 
sons were born of humanity’s deepest and largest soul, 
and therefore are the wealth, not of a nation, but of 
nations. 

It is often wondered why the sons of great men are 
seldom great. In reality, the sons of great men are 
always great. But generation here ceases to be biolog- 
ical and becomes spiritual. Sons of great men come not 
of their loins, but of their souls. The tie of kinship here 
is not the oneness of blood, but the oneness of ideal. 
‘Who is my mother, my brother, and my sister? He 
who does the will of my Father.”’ ‘The greatness of a truly 
great man is never intended by the Giver of all good to 
be a family affair: it is a universal incentive. Jesus 
was spiritually great, but his greatness was not meant to 
be the basis of a Jesus dynasty, but to strike the higher, 
spiritual key for all humanity. It was meant to teach 
the “little thee and me’’; not to lean on Jesus perpetually, 
but to seek within ourselves the power which made Jesus 
great. He who has the spirit of Christ is Christ’s spir- 
itual descendant. 

This has been the mission of every great soul: to be 
a son of man, a diffusive personality, a cosmic character, 
a spiritual parent. And the wealth of nations is neither 
gold nor silver, neither cities nor universities nor libra- 
ries, but men and women who know themselves to be 
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sons and daughters of God and therefore saviors of 


universal man. Material treasures are of worth only in 
relation to man, and man’s worth must forever be formed 
in his spiritual idealism and ministering love. Hatred, 
cunning, selfishness, and the power to accumulate are of. 
the things that perish: they are the negation of all value, 
and mark the lowest level of poverty. That nation is 
wealthiest which possesses the largest number of persons 
who possess the superior capacity, not to receive, but to 
give, not to absorb, but to radiate, and who consider the 
powers and possessions of life as sacred trusts, which 
should be passed on to the succeeding generations, not. 
only unwasted, but increased a hundredfold both in 
quantity and in quality. Divine life, which only is real 
wealth, is a perpetual outgoing, and every son of God 
knows himself as having come into the world, “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.”’ 
Boston, Mass. 
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Invocation. 


BY STEPHEN MORRELL NEWMAN. 


_ Come, O our Father, with Thy gracious blessing; 
We bow before Thee, all our need confessing; 
We praise Thy love so constantly impressing 
' Heaven on our spirits. 


We cannot fathom the deep, hidden traces 
Of Thy great care which our poor lives embraces, 
And which in mercy every day effaces 

Til from our spirits. 


Help us to follow whither Thou art leading; 

Help us to see what all the world are needing; 

Help us to bring them in their painful pleading, 
Life for their spirits. 


Fill our weak lives with strength and peace increasing; 

Shine on our pathway with Thy light unceasing; 

Give Thou at last when comes the great releasing 
Joy to our spirits. 


Social Workers and the Churches. 


« 


: BY REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


_ Once Jesus the Nazarene said to his followers that, 
if they would seek first the kingdom of God, then other 
things would be added unto them. 

One of the main objects, it seems to me, of this genera- 
tion of ours, which. after all is sincerely trying to follow 
him, should be to interpret that saying of his so that its 
real meaning may be brought out and applied to our 
efforts. 

Let us ask ourselves first and foremost, ‘“‘What is the 
kingdom of God?” It has been variously described. We 
know the old picture, a scene, for the most part, of out- 
ward, other-world conditions in which many of us have 
ceased to be interested Perhaps Mark Twain’s ‘Cap- 
tain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven,’’ with its sharp ridi- 
cule, so much more effective than dull argument, was the 
last means of calling our attention to it. 

What was in Jesus’ mind when he used the phrase? 
With him it was a spiritual condition, inwardly clear. 
But what is in our minds when we speak of it? I think 
I might say for most to-day that we think of a condition 
of man where the social consciousness of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and the individual righteousness of the 
New Testament teachings will thrive; when faith, hope, 
and charity shall animate men’s actions! 

But why did Jesus say, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God?” Simply because he saw that, unless a man de- 
veloped this kingdom, the seed of which is within him, 
then to add the things of this world unto him would tend 
to make him less of a man, not more. 

_ And in all optimism, facing the innumerable ‘“things”’ 
of our time and place, I say that we need first to seek the 
qualities of manhood, then we shall have greater ability 
to handle aright the quantities of material about us. 
Truth is in that, not narrowly religious, but religiously 
ethical. The first emphasis needs to be laid on what a 
man is or can be, second on what he has or can get. 

The newspapers daily show us, if we see with our eyes, 
the people who seek first the things which are added unto 
humanity, and they give renewed meaning to Kipling’s 
line of the monkeys walking, together, ‘‘ holding each other’s 
tails.” Neither having. been trained nor having culti- 
vated themselves, they misuse the things and privileges 
they acquire. 

Probably the most vivid example of that truth to. us 
Americans is the much, and often wrongly, exploited 
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“Pittsburg millionaire.” Still the truth remains that he 
has often been a man with so little training that the 
sudden addition of the things of this world has made him 
worse than useless to himself and to his fellows. 

I remember always in this connection one day when I 
was eight years old. On that momentous day I found in 
the street a five-dollar bill. I had had no experience in 
five-dollar bills. A local shop-keeper of greater ex- 
perience, but no more sense than I, sold me five dollars’ 
worth of cheap candy. The natural result was sickness 
for me and for all the children who came my way. I was 
for the hour in my small sphere what the typical Pitts- 
burg millionaire is in his larger, grown-up world; what 
the grafting politician is with suddenly acquired power 
and none of the rules of manhood to apply for its right- 
ful use. 

The same rule holds with nations. The hard, active 
experience of history shows again and again that when- 
ever a people have habitually given first attention to 
the added things instead of to the virtues of citizenship, 
its vision has faded and its doom approached. 

A great saying for our people to write on the palms of 
their hands and on the tablets of their hearts is this, that, 
“Unless God guard the city, in vain is the watchman 
wakeful.”” Unless we lay foundations, it is vain to build 
and boast of the superstructure. 

Now to bring about a better condition of man, a time 
of individual righteousness and social justice, is the aim of 
both churches and social workers. Yet at the same time 
there is a certain impatience on the part of social workers 
with the churches because, as they say, the churches 
have neglected this world while doting on the world 
beyond, have refused to see that men need the added 
things as well as to seek the kingdom of God. 

On the other hand the church may say that many 
social workers lay far too much stress on the needs of the 
body to the neglect of the spiritual basis of all men. 

Let us look at these charges. The churches are open 
to this accusation. They have wasted much time in 
praying for certain theological kingdoms of God, which 
time might have been much better spent in religious 
work. ‘This fact it was which led Ruskin to say, ‘Ii you 
do not want God’s kingdom to come, you must not pray 
for it: if you do want it to come, you must work for it.” 

It is strange, but many people still must learn that the 
better time is not to come, as ancient John dreamt it 
would, ready made from Heaven, but it is to be built 
toilfully, through worshipful knowledge and reverential 
application of divine laws. 

The churches have been wrong in not seeing that faith 
without works is dead. ‘They have been right in insisting 
that works without faith are temporary and hollow. 

Theodore Parker voiced the feelings of present-day 
social workers when he said that it is useless to try to get 
religion into a man whose body is crying out for bread 
and clothing. 

On the other hand it is just as true that you cannot 
get religion into a man who is incapable of thinking of 
anything except food and clothes and ‘“‘things.”” Never- 
theless, I admit that the churches have gone on, neglectful 
of the connection which exists between physical and 
moral conditions. Few ministers, comparatively speak- 
ing, are found sitting on the boards which do the active 
charitable work in our cities. 

But sitting on these boards—and hard boards they 
often are—I have found many social. workers who have 
the sentiment, and voice it, that they ‘“‘have’no use for 
churches.”” And with that sentiment too frequently I 
find a superficial ignoring of the spiritual foundations of 
life for which the churches stand, however they may have 
misinterpreted their mission. 
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The social worker constantly needs to be awake to 
Lowell’s dread :— 


“T fear 
Not Thy withdrawal, more I fear 
Seeing to know Thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while unnoticed Thou, 
Walking Thy garden, still communest with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle.” 

We need to watch lest the signs and wonders of physi- 
cal betterment blind us to the God foundation in man. 

Jane Addams has said that ‘Christianity cannot be 
proclaimed and instituted apart from the social life of 
the community. It must seek a simple and natural 
expression in the social organism itself.” May I dare 
to add to that truth the ancient saying I used above, 
“Unless God guard the city [i.e., its citizens], in vain is 
the watchman [i.e., the social worker] wakeful.” 

Many churches are too far-sighted, in the sense in 
which the oculist uses that term, failing to see and help 
the conditions close at hand. Many social workers are 
too short-sighted, failing to see the long lines only along 
which manhood can be established. 

Now this which we call ‘social consciousness” is a 
new thing abroad in the land. It is wonderfully fine and 
inspiring to see more and more people waking to the 
fact that they are responsible to society as well as to their 
own biased consciences. On all sides people are em- 
phasizing social themes and social platforms of many 
planks. To be sure some of the planks are rough and 
splintery, but most are for the bettering of the physical 
man. 

This awakening is surely admirable, but is it a panacea? 
It is popular, and, being popular and new, it needs to be 
saved from some of its over-zealous friends. Do they not 
need to be reminded, whether they like the reminder or 
not, that a community physically filled and fit is apt to 
be spiritually and morally empty and unfit? Food and 
clothes for all does not necessarily mean manhood and 
womanhood for all. 

It is popular to-day, I know, in many pulpits to side- 
track the spiritual message, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God,” and to send through on the main line, ‘These 
other things shall be added unto you.” 

Churches whose spiritual message is shelved, perhaps 
justifiably, are still popular because the ministers are not 
fulfilling their purposes there. I mean by that, they are 
lecturing on popular social themes which some of their 
people like to hear about, and not preaching the spiritual 
truth which the people need if their social dreams are 
ever to come true. ‘That is one cause for the cheapening 
of religion which is going on to-day, though I do not 
remember that Mr. Fagan mentioned it in his article 
of that title. 

Every day which passes reveals more vividly the need 
of social reforms; and, if the churches are to help the situa- 
tion, they must lay aside their theological bows and arrows 
and ‘‘arm them with the weapons of the time.” That 
is the first step. That taken with courage, they will 
then be hearkened to when they warn men that, unless 
they first seek the things of the spirit, it will not do them 
any permanent good to practise that charity which deals 
only in the added things. 

Without pessimism the social lack to-day is instruction 
in those spiritual truths which underlie all social activity, 
in worship and in reverence. 

_ I may be conservative. I feel that I am right when I 
say that the churches, first leaving the ‘‘broken cistern” 
of evaporated theology, should stand primarily for the 
first part of Jesus’ saying, and secondly for the latter 
part. 

It was said of him that he “‘went about doing good.” 
But what kind of good, physical or spiritual? If I re- 
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member rightly, he told people to pay first heed to what 
sort of people they were, then to look to what they had. 

A church’s reason for being is to help people to nurture 
this kingdom of God which is within them and thus 
become better men and women for the world’s work. 

The churches should establish more vital connection 
with social movements, but for them to neglect their 
spiritual message and turn themselves into social forums 
or settlement houses is for them to do what they are not 
meant to do and what is better done by other institu- 
tions built for those purposes. 

Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane has well said that the 
church should say, like the returned Prodigal of old, “Let 
me be a hired servant in my father’s house.’’ ‘That is 
its duty; to take up and not be afraid of social questions 
and conditions, yet serving by sending out into the week 
men who will give of their interest, time, and money to 
social conditions. 

It is easy, and especially easy since popular, to blame 
the churches; but those social workers who blame should 
remember that, if it were not for the church people, the 
funds for social work would be far lower than they are. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot has published an excellent 
pamphlet on the church and social work. In that he 
divides charity into three levels. The lowest—Pallia- 
tion—is based on the old religious belief that evil is an 
inherent part of creation. ‘Therefore all you can do is 
to palliate conditions here and there. As the cause of 
evil cannot be removed, you must resort to almsgiving 
to alleviate this or that particular case. 

The next higher he terms Prevention, and says this is 
best illustrated by medical science which to-day prevents 
diseases once looked on as irremovable. 

The highest he calls Substitution, pointing out that 
men should give their energies to substituting goodness 
for evil, truth for falsity, loveliness for ugliness, so that 
no room be left for evil to exist and thrive; and, as he 
says, the best way to do that is through the medium of 
instruction and education. He then bases this highest 
form of charity on the religious belief that evil is not a 
final necessity in creation, but that as men learn and 
apply their wisdom the causes of evil will disappear. 

Churches and individuals must recognize in a world 
as imperfect as this that all three sorts must be applied, 
but that the duty of a church is to use primarily the 
highest. 

I imagine that all of us need prompting in the fact 
that we must be just before we have any right to be 
generous. The almsgiving sort of charity is too often 
hand in hand with rank injustice to the very people 
who are the objects of that charity. We need to be edu- 
cated above that outrageousness and taught to attack 
the shameful conditions in society instead of acting as 
if we accepted the evils as a permanent part of life. 

A true church must insist that the “sharp ploughshare 
of justice shall prepare the field for true charity,” and 
that to practise charity in the fields of injustice is sham 
and mockery. 

Social sympathy wants educating, an education whose 
heart is religious, which lays stress on ‘‘seek ye first the 
kingdom of God,” which gives spiritual meaning to 
daily happenings. 

So as we feel a lack in the church which prays and 
works not, so also we feel a decided lack in the social 
worker who works and prays not. 

Co-operation, even a dovetailing combination, is 
needed, of the churches and the settlement houses, of 
Jesus and such as give of their worldly wealth which he 
did not have. 

Only “‘man cannot live by bread alone.’”’ He must 
live, if he would live as a man, by those inward qualities 
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the outward expression of which shall bring at last the 
kingdom of God among men. 
“Tf thou by fortune be bereft 
And in thy store there be but left 


Two loaves, sell one and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


The Man and the Demon. 


Every evening, as the man was going asleep, a huge 
demon came and threw him down a steep place into the 
mire. ‘The demon was so large that it darkened all the 
sky. It lifted him bodily off his feet like a great wind. 
Now it was very pleasant so to be carried along, but the 
mire in which he was always landed was filthy. 

One day he resolved to resist the demon. He set his 
feet in the earth and refused to be moved. ‘To his sur- 
prise he found himself able to keep his ground. After 
a terrible struggle he was left in peace. He slept on the 
high ground all that night. So he continued to do with 
constant vigilance for many nights. After a long time 
he was one day going asleep when he noticed a tiny 
insect buzzing around in the grass near him and blundering 
against his feet. When he slept, he asked the angel who 
visited him in his dreams what the curious little creature 
was. The ange] answered, “It is the dragon which used 
to hurl you down the cliff.” ‘But how small it has 
grown!” cried he in astonishment. 

Then the angel answered, “ Nay, it has always been that 
size, it is you who have grown.’’—Rev. J. Edgar Park, in 
the Congregationalist. 


Accountability. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE. 


I question if one can stand before that realistic painting 
of the rich man, interrogated of the Christ as to what 
he should do to enter the kingdom of Heaven, without 
feeling in himself the soul-stirring sense of accountability 
in the answer of the Christ, ‘‘Sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor.” __ 

There he stands, downcast, for he had great possessions, 
heavily cloaked in the finest furs, hands gleaming with 
jewels which were, as he mentally claimed, his own. 
Why should he part with his world’s getting and, by 
dividing, become as one of the common people? So he 
turned away sorrowful. The painting tells its own story 
of every man’s accountability. Now, in this winter 
season, we have probably made some small attempt at 
stock taking. We have discovered, if we have done the 
work at all faithfully, that our lot in life has been uncon- 
sciously enriched by lives that have preceded us, from 
the very beginning of things, in the long, long past. 

In that wonderful poem, ‘‘The Song of the Man,” 
this question is put most forcefully :-— 

“God, is it good that a man should know 
That the world was made for his own? 
God, is it good that a man should sight 
In the birds and the beasts and the trees, 
In the day’s delight and the marvel of night, 
Even God’s desire to please? 

Though I suffer all deaths that a man can die 
To the uttermost end of time, 

I have deep drained this, the cup of bliss 

In every age and clime.” 


So it comes to this: we are accountable through all our 
surroundings to God in all the events of life, to him who 
has made us partakers of the world’s development. 

How shall we measure our accountability in this great 
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scheme of joy mingled with pain, since the final outcome 
is for the betterment of the world, by a scheme beyond 
our highest power to grasp? Plainly the obligation is 
such that we can by no means comprehend it. At best 
how can we scarcely pray, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” since the bread has been set before us before 
ever we knew we had need of it, only as we at the same 
time, with eyes uplifted with thanksgiving, say, “Come, 
let us sing unto the Lord a new song,” even a recognition 
of our accountability. 
“Thanks for the fear and doubt and strife and pain 
To make us value peace at last.” 

The rich man stood downcast because he had great 
possessions which the Lord had said he himself must give, 
even as it had been given him. The rich man is really 
you and as really is it I. Have we divided our inheri- 
tance? Will we divide it? This is the great question 
that comes to every one. It is ours only to distribute 
as the world has need. Whatever we have more than 
another, of whatever nature, may the dear Lord reveal 
it to me and to thee, how best to make of it a benefit to 
others. So we shall not need to turn away sorrowful, 
but glad for the little of sunshine we have brought to 
others. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


I believe in the immortality of the soul, not in the 
sense in which I accept the demonstrable truths of science, 
but as a supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of 
God’s work.—John Fiske. 


Our destiny is upward. The lift is under us, so that 
there is no pressure in life that seems, to the devout 
spirit, equal to the assurance that “Underneath are the 
everlasting arms.’’—Thomas R. Slicer. 
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Faith, if it be true, living, and justifying, cannot be 
separated from a good life; it ‘‘overcomes the world,” 
it ‘“works righteousness,’ and makes us diligent to do, 
and cheerfully to suffer, whatsoever God hath placed 
in our way to heaven.—Jeremy Taylor. 


& 


There is an idea abroad among moral people that they 
should make their neighbors good. One person I have 
to make good,—myself. But my duty to my neighbor 
is much more nearly expressed by saying that I have 
to make him happy—if I may.—R. L. Stevenson. 


& 


We do not understand the meaning of our youth, our 
joys, or sorrows, till we look at them from a distance. 
We lose them to get them back again in a deeper way. 
The past is our true inheritance. Its sacred lessons, 
its pure affections, are ours forever.—Frederick W. Robert- 


son. 
vt 


The signs and fruits of inward life are the outcome of 
long, slow-working causes, running back through all 
our years, including all that we dreaded and bewailed, 
as well as all that we welcomed and enjoyed, including 
also the outward and inward life of our struggling an- 
cestors and the long and broad evolution of humanity. 
We must follow the hint: we must make each step an 
onward one. We must not interrupt our own progress.— 
Charles G. Ames. 
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Good-night. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


Good-night, dear one, good-night, we say; 
Thy day is o’er, thy tasks are done. 

Though fades from heaven each golden ray, 
We wait the rising sun. 


No haunting cares shall lower about 
The narrow bed in which you lie. 
The shades are down, the light is out, 

The midnight draweth nigh. 


Nor grief, nor care of garish day, 
Shall cause thine eyes again to weep. 
Good-night; dear one, good-night, we say, 
Sweet be thy dreamless sleep. 


Though suns shall rise and set again, 
And tides shall ebb and flow, 

Thy peaceful sleep shall know no pain, 
Nor sorrow, grief, nor woe. 


“The Calf of the Carpenter.” 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. RAMSAY. 


I am always grateful to anybody who calls 
my attention to a really dynamic book that 
is worth spending time over, when the world 
is flooded with ‘‘reading matter.’”’ Will you 
permit me to do this service for those who are 
trying to discover ‘‘the relation of Jesus to 
modern life’? The book to which I wish 
to call attention is The Call of the Car- 
penter, by Bouck White, head resident of 
Trinity House, New York City. Mr. 
White’s reinterpretation of the mission of 
the Carpenter, while not absolutely new, 
is the first serious attempt—so far as I know 
—to sustain the thesis which he maintains 
with solid historic backing. However the 
book may be received by the “‘higher critics’”’ 
of the gospel records, there can be no doubt 
that the Jesus that he presents to us is a 
real flesh-and-blood, virile, and heroic brother 
and “‘comrade,’’ a genuine ‘‘leader”’ in the 
age-long struggle for liberty and righteous- 
ness, whose life and teaching and death of 
martyrdom is linked in a vital way with 
‘the battle for the right’’ that is being waged 
in the world to-day. To those who may 
question Mr. White’s method of. interpreta- 
tion, it may be well to say that it is precisely 
the same method that is used by Martineau, 
and indeed by everybody who has any par- 
ticular theory about Jesus and his mission. 
He simply takes those passages and events 
in the gospel records that lend themselves 
to a measurably consistent and unified 
picture of the human Jesus, and then con- 
nects this view of his life with the historic 
condition of his time and the deepest needs 
of his time in such a way as to give a real 
clew to his mission. The resultant picture 
of Jesus is one that is widely, fundamentally 
at variance with all the conventional por- 
traits, ‘‘liberal’’ or otherwise. 

We of the Unitarian way of thinking have, 
in recent years, laid a good deal of stress on 
what we call the ‘leadership of Jesus.’’ 
Just what we mean by that phrase, or how 
much we mean by it, is not at all clear. Such 
a phrase is always in danger of degenerating 
into mere cant. Is it not time for us to ask 
ourselves: To what goal—if any—did the 
man of Nazareth propose to lead the world? 
Are we not here in a dynamic, moving world, 
with vast reaches in front to be mapped 
out, and roads of human progress to be broken 
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out? What if in such a splendid and in- 
spiring adventure the man of Nazareth is in 
front beckoning us on not to a final goal, 
but to a heroic struggle, ‘onward and up- 
ward forever.” 

WELLESLEY Hitts, Mass. 


Literature, 
THE CALL OF THE CARPENTER. By 


| Bouck White, Head Resident of Trinity 


|House, New York. Garden City, N.Y.: 
| Doubleday, Page & Co. $1 .20.—The frontis- 
| piece of this book tells its story. It is only 


a carpenter at his work, but he is looking up 
and out from that work, with eyes full of 
thought and high aspiration. And, accord- 
ing to Mr. White, Jesus had “one of the 
master intellects of all time.’ There is a 
faint halo about his head, but it is a very 
small halo. As ‘‘the Servant in the House”’ 
|says, ‘“‘I was a workingman once myself, 
but people have forgotten it, it was such a 
long time ago.’”’ Or he is the carpenter of 
| Holman Hunt’s great picture, ‘The Shadow 
of the Cross,’’ where, wearied with the long 
day’s work, Jesus, at sunset, stretches out 
his arms, and his mother, suddenly looking 
at his shadow on the wall, sees with a terri- 
fied foreboding that it is the shadow of a 
cross! But, says this writer, that shadow 
dogged all the poor toilers of that day: 
they had seen many a wayside cross with 
its victims dying on them, and the wild 
beasts below, ready to tear them to pieces. 
It was to their cause—the cause of slaves, 
the poor and unfortunate—that Jesus, the 
carpenter, passionately linked himself, against 
pride in the people. Whatever else can be 
said about this volume, it is a striking book, 
with a new view of Jesus. Sometimes, 
indeed, the vigor of its style verges on 
grotesqueness, but it is not flabby or colorless. 
Sometimes, too, we think Mr. White twists 
the Scriptural text rather harder than it 
can bear. For example, we think he has 
made rather more than he has any kind of 
authority for doing out of the character of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. She may have 
had a great executive genius, a remarkable 
mind, and the passion of the Jewish patriot 
at her heart. But is it not slightly gro- 
tesque to compare her with Livia, the wife 
of Augustus, and to call her “ Magnificat” 
the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ of the ancient world? 
And sometimes we are sure certain phrases 
of Jesus are strangely distorted, as where 
the emphasis is placed on the ‘‘thieves”’ in 
the parables, or on the “speculator with- 
holding his corn from the people,’ and 
building a bigger barn, in the familiar story. 
But, all the same, there are vital things in 
this book which make us think. Thus the 
writer describes the “kingdom of God” as 
“the kingdom of self-respect,’’ which the 
Jews sorely needed. ‘‘The carpenter’s ref- 
erence to the ‘poor in spirit’ was in order 
that they might get over being poor in 
spirit. Those ‘Blesseds’ were words. of 
compliment and cheer to working people.” 
Possibly, too, Mr. White rather overworks 
the idea of Jesus’ joyfulness: ‘‘’ There was 
in him a sprightliness, a vivacity, which 
won him widest welcome.’ He thinks Jesus 


as in line with the emperor’s readiness for 
apotheosis, even while alive. But how about 
this? ‘‘Jesus had a splendid capacity for 


deliberately assumed the rdle of divinity, 
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losing his temper.” We are willing to 
admit that he had “a temper”; no man is 
worth much who has not some passion of 
feeling that may, on proper occasions, flame 
into white heat. But surely he is the great- 
est who keeps his temper, and does not lose 
it, however ‘‘splendidly.”’” There is not a 
very good showing for Paul in the latter 
pages, who, claims our author, preached 
too much, and truckled to the Roman rule. 
We think he does scanty justice to the splen- 
did enthusiasm, the wide vision, and execu- 
tive power of him without whom Chris- 
tianity had probably never become a world- 
power; and this while admitting with 
Renan that “‘ Paul is the father of the subtle 
Augustine, of the gloomy Calvinist, of the 
fierce theology which damns and predes- 
tinates to damnation.’ Jesus is the father 
of all those who seek repose for their souls 
in dreams of the ideal. 


THE ForcED COUPON, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Leo Tolstoy. Edited by Dr. 
Hagberg Wright. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25 net.—This edition is authorized 
by arrangement with the heirs of Count Tol- 
stoy, and is made possible by access to hither- 
to unpublished correspondence and other ma- 
terial in the hands of the Count’s executors. 
The principal and most interesting part of 
the volume is the long introduction, in 
which an attempt is made to give the 
English reader some notion of the character 
and temperament of Tolstoy, with a sugges- 
tion of the background furnished by the 
condition and history of Russia. The 
sketches that follow are characteristic reve- 
lations, both of conditions in his native . 
land and their necessary reactions on him. 
The first one, which gives the title to the 
volume, is two things at once, a tale and a 
tract. As a tale, it is the exhibition in a 
very logical way of the results of the least 
wrong-doing. A boy adds the figure 1 to 
a coupon, gaining thereby ten roubles, and 
indirectly causing the ruin of a number of 
people, some of whom come to prison and 
the gallows. As a tract, many of these 
people in passing illustrate or draw from 
others the facts and principles on which 
Tolstoy based his protest against the es- 
tablished order of things. 


In DESERT AND WILDERNESS. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish 
by Max A. Drezmal. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25 net.—The wonderful adven- 
tures of a Polish boy of fourteen with a 
little girl companion of six years gives the 
author an opportunity to set forth the heroic 
traits of his race. A Polish engineer has a 
friend engaged, like himself, in work on the 
Suez Canal. They plan a trip to the south 
on business, intending to take the children 
with them; but, on the way to join their 
parents, the children. are kidnapped and 
taken to the camp of the Mahdi at Khartoum. 
Thence they escape and are no more heard 
of until they emerge from the wilderness a 
thousand miles away, having in the mean 
time suffered many hardships and run count- 
less risks of destruction by savage men and 
wild beasts. The story is one of action: 
adventures are piled up in the greatest 
profusion, all tending to illustrate - the 
manly qualities of. the boy and. the trust- 
fulness of the little girl whom:he cherishes 
and protects. The book is unqiestionably 
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interesting, and most of the details are well 
studied; but occasionally the reader pauses 
to question such things as the author’s 
knowledge of the psychology of African 
elephants and the possibilities of flying 
kites without strings. 


Tue Case OF Paul BREEN. By Anthony 
Tudor. Boston: L.C.Page&Co. $1.50.— 
A plot compounded of strange and tragic 
happenings is the element in this novel 
mainly worthy of mention. Paul Breen, the 
central figure, comes into life under unhappy 
conditions, and the complications that his 
existence causes reach their culmination when 
he is accused of murder and becomes a social 
and political issue. The tangled web is in- 
geniously woven and as ingeniously disen- 
tangled. Into it enter threads of love, hatred, 
ambition, shame, envy, but the outcome is 
satisfactory and the suspense of the reader 
is relieved in unforeseen ways. 


CHINESE PLAYMATES. By Norman H. 
Pitman. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—This 
story of two little Chinese boys, who were 
lost in the wheat and went through unusual 
adventures before finding their way home 
again, offers something out of the usual 
course of stories, and will thus prove attrac- 
tive to small children. The pictures are 
quite Chinese in drawing. Lo-Lo and Ta- 
Ta, in spite of their queer names and queerer 
surroundings, will seem very natural to the 
little Americans who will read about them, 
and learn the great lesson that we all have 
more things in common than we know. 


Exsa’s Girt Home. By Edith A. Sawyer. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—This 
second book in the Christmas Club Series 
is distinguished, equally with the first volume, 
by simplicity of style, entertaining char- 
acters, and, even more, by the spirit of 
helpfulness and sympathy with others in 
which the children are developed. The 
log house in the woods proves an ideal resort 
for winter as for summer, and it is connected 
with some unusual events. The story ends 
with the culmination of a gentle romance. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE, AND 
OrHER Essays. London: British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association. 2 shillings net.— 
This is a collection of essays by English 
and American writers on Unitarianism. 
Ex-President Eliot’s well-known address is 
placed first, and gives the title to the book. 
It is, however, less adapted than some 
others to attract men to the liberal faith. 
The most valuable article, as it strikes the 
writer of this review, is that by Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter on ‘‘The Development of 
Liberal Theology in England.” 


Magazines. 


The third paper in Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper’s series on “The American Under- 
graduate,” in the March Century, deals with 
the social and fraternal influences radiating 
from the college campus. He enforces his 
argument with many apt instances and anec- 
dotes, and argues that, while many students 
lose sight of the true meaning of college 
training, the undergraduate leaves college 
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“energetic, earnest, expectant, and strenu- 
ously eager for those great campaigns of 
his day and generation in which the priceless 
guerdon is the ‘joy of the working.’”’ 


Records of the Past, January-February, 
vol. xi., opens as a bi-monthly with four 
important articles besides notes, reviews, etc.: 
“The Chinese Nestorian Monument,” of 
which the famous replica is now on exhibition 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
is figured and described. ‘‘Dolmens or 
Cromlechs” is the subject of a discussion of | 
the uses and meanings of these monuments 
of an extinct civilization. In an article on 
“The Origin of the American Aborigines” 
evidence is furnished of an ancestral immi- 
gration from the north-east of Asia. An 
account is given of the ‘‘ Ruins at Presdeuinge 
tin Colorado,’ important and interesting. 

Dr. S. M. Crothers, in the March number | 
of the Atlantic, writes a letter to a citizen | 
of the Old School, in which sanity, humor, 
and reasoning are judiciously compounded. 
This March issue is signalized by the first 
chapters of “The Sunset of the Confed- 
eracy,’”’ a detailed personal history of the 
week of Appomattox by Gen. Morris Schaff. 
“The Significance of the Persian Question’’ 
is a timely and suggestive article by Roland 
G. Usher. In “The Prospects of Anglo- 
Saxon Democracy’”’ Prof. L. T. Hobhouse 
of London University interprets the social 
currents of the time. Among other papers 
ate two in the distinctive vein of humor and 
fancy appropriated by the Aflantic, ‘‘The 
Wildcat Trail” and “The Fairy Touch.” 
“A Boys’ School in Utopia” and Dean Hod- 
ges’ “The Persistence of Religion’? are two 
other readable papers. ‘‘East and West” 
puts into intelligible form the eternal clash of 
two philosophies. Among the stories are Mrs. 
Cornelia A. P. Comer’s ‘‘The Little Gray 
Ghost,”’ “‘ The One Left,” by E. V. Lucas, and 
“White Roses,” by L. P. Jacks. There is a 
lively Contributors’ Club and a letter of crit- 
icism from Oregon describing the workings 
of the Initiative and Referendum. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Peace of Solomon Valley, by Margaret 
Hill McCarter, is a clever love-story told in 
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letters that have considerable sparkle. In- 
cidentally it is a glorification of life as it is 
lived in Kansas; and the New York fellow, 
who came to scoff and found the place at 
first only a degree better than Death’s Valley, 
remained to praise, if not to pray. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. have sent out the story in 
quaint brown covers, lavishly decorated 
with the Kansas sunflower. ; 


An authoritative book by John C. Olsen, 
Ph.D., on Pure Foods, contains much in- 
formation concerning the nutritive value, 
the cost, and the various methods of adultera- 
tion of food. For most of the general facts 
the writer is indebted to the municipal, State, 
and national pure-food workers, who have 
accumulated necessary data, which he has 
arranged in convenient and easily accessible 
form. The volume will be of service as a 
text-book for domestic science classes, and it 
is also valuable for home-makers who de- 
sire to be intelligent on the subject of food 
and meet as best they may the needs of their 
(Ginn & Co.) 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of ' Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
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THE CHURCH AT WORK 


By Ermer S. Forses 


Current opinion respecting the duty and 
function of the church has undergone a marked 
change within a comparatively short time. 
Thirty years ago the business of the churches 
was generally conceived to be the saving of 
souls; today we are hearing that their mission 
is to transform the world so that men shall be 
just and brotherly in all their relations. Service 
is one of the methods by which world salvation 
is to be achieved, but social service in the 
churches must be carefully planned and energeti- 
cally carried out in a business-like way if it is 
to be really worth anything. There is a move- 
ment among Unitarian churches to effect this 
readjustment to the larger task demanded of 
all churches by establishing social service com- 
mittees as a part of the parish organization. 
Bulletin No. 22 tells how such committees may 
be chosen and points out some of the directions 
in which they may work effectively. 


On the inside covers of the above pam= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 
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Grandmother’s Room. 


When out in the orchard the wintry winds blow, 
The place where my garden was lies deep in snow, 
And mother dear says, “It’s too cold, to-day, 

For wee little girlies to go out and play!” 

Then up to my grandmother’s room I can go; 
That’s why I like it when wintry winds blow. 


And grandma dear smiles from her knitting at me, 
And twinkles her eyes as she says, “ Here’s the key.’ 
And with it I open a trunk, old and brown, 

And take out a wonderful purple-silk gown, 

And then a poke bonnet, and what do you think? 
It’s wreathed underneath with wee rosebuds of pink! 
Dear grandmother wore it so long, long ago! 

That’s why I like it when wintry winds blow. 


, 


And when I’m dressed up just as fine as can be, 

I play I’m invited to grandma’s to tea. 

My dolly is very polite, and we take 

Just one little piece of the candy or cake, 

Then grandmother tells us about long ago. 

That’s why I like it when wintry winds blow. 
—Grace May North in Little Folks. 


The Reason Why? 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Until she was eight years old, Dillie had 
always contentedly and unquestionably 
celebrated the day with three small cousin- 
visitors and a big candle-cake, and would 
probably be still so doing if Aunt Belinda 
had not supplemented the present she sent 
her little niece with an up-to-date leap-year 
card inscribed: 

To dear Dillie 
On her second birthday, 


which, naturally, set the little lassie to think- 
ing, wondering, remonstrating, and asking 
till every one was tired out, and Mother was 
forced to say: “That will do, Dillie; yes, 
I know it’s hard to have but one really-truly 
birthday every four years, but we can go 
right on making the Jast day of the month do 
as heretofore; and you’ll have to get Father 
to tell you just why that really-truly birth- 
day year is called leap year. And now sit 
right down—here, Dillie, close to the little 
oil-heater, for it’s really very cold—and let 
me do your hair.’’ And Mother proceeded 
to arrange Dillie’s soft brown curls—chatting 
gayly the while with Aunt Mittie—with the 
handsome comb which had accompanied 
the card from Aunt Belinda. 

“Why, Dillie,”’ exclaimed Aunt Mittie, 
“how fine you must feel with such a beau- 
tiful comb! tortoise shell, I do declare!’’ 

But the criss-cross wrinkle still hovered 
between Dillie’s brown eyes, and her red 
mouth was drawn into pouty puckers which, 
however, gave way to the usual dimples when 
Mother held up the new hair-ribbons. 

“Which shall it be, girlie?’’ asked she, 
“the pink? I think myself that’s the most 
festive color,” and, laying the comb for the 
moment down upon the flat round top of the 
oil-stove, Mother made ready to tie up one 
thick curl with the glossy ribbon when sud- 
denly there was a blinding flash and a loud 
explosion which caused Aunt Mittie to start 
up wildly and overturn her rocking-chair, 
and made Dillie jump backward clear over 
the cricket she’d been sitting upon, while 
Mother sprang towards the oil-stove which 
quietly kept on mildly glowing and sending 
out the grateful warmth required of it. But 
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the comb! where was it? What had become 
of the new birthday comb? Disappearing 
entirely, it had vanished in thin air, leaving 
behind it only the thin strip of silver which 
had fortified its back and a strong smell of 
camphor. 

“Why, ’twasn’t tortoise-shell, at all,” 
cried Aunt Mittie, when she had regained her 
feet and found her voice: ‘‘it was celluloid!” 

“Poor Dillie-lass!’’ murmured Mother, 
gathering the little girl into her lap: ‘‘such 
a scare and that on her second birthday, too! 
You’re not hurt, dearie, are you?” 

Dillie shook her curls—all tossed and 
tumbled from her sudden backward plunge— 
and smiled a somewhat shaky smile (for she 
had in truth been most wofully frightened), 
as she quavered, ‘‘Is that why they call it 
leap-year, Mother?” 


The Cut-glass Bowl. 


The Junior Society of the church had 
held its annual social gathering. The even- 
ing had been warm, and as a consequence 
the committee on refreshments had received 
many appreciative words for their delicious 
lemonade. Now, however, on Saturday 
morning, when the sticky little cups were 
to be washed and packed for return, only two 
of the six members of the committee had 
appeared. ‘These two were Helen, the chair- 
man, and Ethel, her bosom friend. ‘Their 
older sisters, forgetting their own child- 
hood, had somewhat disrespectfully named 
them ‘‘the Tee-hees.’”” It must be confessed 
that they did giggle, and perhaps deserved 
the name. 

They had worked hard for two hours, for 
it had taken longer than they had supposed it 
would to put everything in such order that 
the Ladies’ Society should have no reason to 
complain. It was half-past eleven and all 
was at last done but the large glass bowl used 
for the lemonade. 

“Hurry, Ethel,” called Helen from the hall 
where she was arranging the baskets of glasses, 
“it’s late and I am starving hungry after all 
this work.” 

“Almost done,’ said Ethel, ‘‘but this bowl 
is so heavy I have to be careful not to let it 
slip.” 

Helen brought some warm water with 
which to give it a final rinsing. As she slowly 
poured, while Ethel turned the bowl, they 
heard a little snap. Horrified, they looked 
at each other. 

“Tt sounded as if it cracked,’ whispered 
Helen. 

“Oh! see there!” exclaimed Ethel, ‘a 
crack almost across the bottom! What shall 
we do? I’m sure that water was not hot. I 
know mother is always so careful when she 
washes cut-glass, and I did exactly as I have 
seen her do.” 

The two little girls gazed solemnly at the 
bowl. It had been hired for the occasion 
from the firm of Hastings & White, and they 
felt the responsibility. 

“Tl tell you,” said Helen, “we must do it 
up and leave it with the glasses for the men 
to get, then on our way home we’ll have to 
stop at the store and tell Mr. Hastings about 
it. I am afraid it will cost an awful lot. 
Cut-glass is so expensive.” 

They wrapped the unlucky bowl in many 
papers, and with foreboding hearts prepared 
for their errand. Ethel shed a few tears. 
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Helen was too miserable to say a word of 
comfort. She knew money was not plentiful 
at home. How could she add this burden! 

They entered the store and asked for Mr. 
Hastings. He had gone out of town. The 
two children were utterly dismayed. They 
would have to tell Mr. White, and he was 
“cross.”” That possibility had not entered 
their minds before. 

‘“May we see Mr. White?”’ Helen asked 
of the boy who stood looking curiously at 
them. 

‘‘He’s gone to dinner and won’t be back 
until after two. Any message?” 

“No, thank you,’ they replied; and, sum- 
moning all their twelve-year-old dignity, they - 
marched solemnly out of the store. 

Mr. White lived fully a mile in the oppo- 
site direction, but they could not have this 


“matter weighing upon them a moment longer, 


and with disconsolate faces they started off 
on the long, hot walk. 

“You'll have to do the talking, Helen,” 
said Ethel, as they climbed the steep hill on 
which stood Mr. White’s house. ‘‘I am so 
scared, I couldn’t say a word.” 

“All right,” she answered. She usually 
had to be spokesman. Besides it was she 
who had poured the water, and perhaps it was 
her fault that the bowl had cracked. 

They rang the bell, asked for Mr. White, 
and waited with shaking knees for his ap- 
pearance. When he came, Helen plunged 
into her confession. 

“Mr. White, we’ve come to tell you that 
we've cracked the lemonade bowl you lent 
us.” 

“Lemonade bowl?’’ repeated Mr. White, in 
perplexity. 

“Yes, the one the Junior Society had last 
evening.” ] 

‘Oh, I understand,” hesaid. ‘‘ That’s too 
bad. What are you going to do about it?” 

“Why,” said Helen, tremulously, “‘we are 
going to pay for it, only we don’t know how 
much it is.” 

“You see,’ broke in Ethel, coming to her 
rescue, “‘we did it while we were washing it, 
so the society is not to blame.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. White. ‘‘Now how much 
did you suppose it would be? Had you any 
idea?”’ ; 

“We were afraid,’’ began Helen hesitat- 
ingly, ““we supposed it must be at least 
twenty-five dollars. Is it more than that?” 

“Well, now,” replied Mr. White, and he 
coughed slightly behind his upraised hand, 
“T guess two dollars will cover the cost of it. 
It is not cut-glass.”’ 

The girls gasped. 

“We won’t charge you anything for it,” 
he continued, ‘‘it was slightly cracked when 
we sent it.” 

“Oh,” stammered the radiant, delighted 
maidens. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. White!’ and, 
quite overcome with the great relief, they 
stumbled down the steps. 

“Mother,” said Helen as she told the whole 
story, “‘I am quite sure Mr. White was 
laughing at us because we did not know any 
better than to think that was cut-glass. We 
might have known they wouldn’t have cut- 
glass in a grocery store. He’s not nearly as 
cross as we thought he was.’ Then she 
added with a contrite little sigh, ‘I’m afraid 
you would have been ashamed of us if you 
had seen us coming home. We were so glad 
andiso hungry and tired and hot that we 
were just silly and tee-hee’d all the way.” 
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But mother only smiled, and cut an extra 


large piece of cake.—Ellen Burnap, in the Ad- 


vance, 


Colite. 


Colie is a black pup of unknown pedigree 
that has her home at a farm-house. She is 
impish to a degree beyond description and 
endowed with an intelligence that atones for 
any lack of blue blood, ‘‘bench-show”’ diplo- 
mas or aristocratic line of descent. There 
are no other dogs or children about the farm, 
so Colie’s only companions and playmates 
have been an old Tabby cat and her five 
kittens. 

During the past summer the kittens were 
tormented without stint by the mischievous 
puppy, but Tabby resented intrusions on her 
privacy by unmercifully scratching Colie’s 
nose and face when she carried her pranks too 
far. Asa consequence Colie’s face constantly 
displayed evidence of serious combat. After 
one of these rough-and-tumble fights the 
kittens, Tabby, and Colie might be seen eating 
their dinner out of the same dish or sleeping 
in a promiscuous pile in some corner. 

Naturally Colie outgrew the kittens in size 
and strength, but she always shows a mag- 
nanimous disposition when the kittens 
poke their noses into the feed dish and insist 
in partaking of some tidbit that she has 
reserved for herself. If one of her playmates 
gets in her road, she merely picks it up by 
the back of the neck, carries it to a safe 
distance, and then goes back to her feasting. 
Never has she hurt one of them. 

Colie is very fond of buttermilk. When 
there are signs of churning going on in the 
farm spring-house, she is always on hand, 
waiting for the shallow stone crock just 
outside of the spring-house door to be filled 
with fresh buttermilk, and then she indulges 
in libations that are astonishing. Her one 
terror is that the cats get there first and 
consume ali of the buttermilk. To prevent 
any disaster of this kind she carefully guards 
the half-dozen stone steps leading to the 
spring and the entrance of the spring-house 
whenever she hears the churn in operation. 

One day Colie was late. When she ar- 
rived at the top of the spring-house steps, 
she halted in blank amazement. The stone 
crock. had already been filled with fresh 
buttermilk, and there in a semicircle, their 
heads in the dish and their tails pointing in 
the direction of as many signs in the zodiac, 
were old Tabby and her five kittens. Dis- 
appointment and fear were written in every 
line of Colie’s face. There was no chance 
to get into that dish, and there was danger 
that the buttermilk would not last any time 
with all of those devouring tongues. 

Colie soon decided on a plan of action. 
Swiftly descending the steps she seized a 
kitten by the back of the neck and carried 
it to a safe place in the tall grass in the yard. 
In a few seconds all of the kittens had been 
disposed of in the same way. But Tabby 
was a different proposition. She was large 
and heavy, and taxed the strength of the 
puppy to lift her by the back of the neck. 
One step at a time Colie dragged Tabby 
up the stone steps, all the time grumbling 
and growling between her clenched teeth. 


_ Her head in the air and her hind quarters 


dragging on the ground, the old cat uttered 
her protests against the rough treatment in 


‘feeble ‘“‘meows,” but never offered to fight 
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back. The old cat was safely deposited with 
her kittens in the tall grass before Colie 
returned to the buttermilk crock. 

Both Colie and the kittens are now almost 
full grown. They eat out of the same dish 
and sleep in the same bed, have their romps 
and spats and act very much like a happy 
family. The sight of a black dog carrying a 
spitting, protesting cat by the back of the 
neck through the yard is taken by the far- 
mer’s family as an indication that there has 
been a family row and that the disturber of 
the peace has been cast out of the fold. 
The idea of hurting one of her companions 
never seems to enter Colie’s head.—J. A. 
McKee, in United Presbyterian. 


Marching. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Come on, said the wind, 
And March out with me. 
We'll rush o’er the mountain, 
Sweep the valley and lea. 


We'll shout at the windows, 
And make such a noise, 
We'll make the dogs bark, 
And wake up the boys. 


We'll scatter the clouds, 
We'll ring all the bells, 
We'll toss high the waves, 
And make wonderful swells. 


We'll wave all the tree-tops 
Like flags in a gale; 

We'll make all the sailors 
Take in their sail. 


We'll blow and we'll bluster 
For thirty-one days, 

Then we'll make our “salutes,” 
And give April her ways. 


The Lonely Little Flower. 


BY ANNE CRAIG. 


Once there was a little flower that was very 
discontented where it grew. It grew beside 
a stone near a brook, and there were no 
other flowers near, and the trees grew over 
it and made it somewhat gloomy, and up 
beside it went a wall of cold gray rock. It 
liked to hear the brook talk, but still some- 
times that made its lonesomeness worse; 
for the brook told about such lovely places 
up higher on the hill where it sounded as if 
it must be very gay all the time, with the 
sun and the wind; and many flowers bobbing 
and nodding about. % The little flower would 
often drag her poor petals in the brook and 
sigh mournfully. 

One day it heard a great crashing and 
crackling through the woods near, then 
dreadful sharp noises rang out every little 
while. 

“Oh, what can that be?’ said the little 
flower to the brook. 

“Some one shooting,’ said the brook, 
carelessly, as one speaks who is a little proud 
of being well informed. 

“Oh, what does that mean?” asked the 
little flower, and so the brook went on still 
more proudly to explain. 

Just then something came falling over the 
rock and down through the tree branches 
and upon the stone beside the little flower. 
The little flower almost cried out in distress. 
It was a poor thrush: its wing was broken 
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| and bleeding from the senseless shooting 
of the gunner in the woods. 

| ‘Water,—water!”’ moaned the little thrush. 
| So then the little flower, forgetting her own 
| troubles, this time dipped her petals in the 
|brook for a purpose, and, raising her tiny 
| head, splashed drops of water over the poor 
| little bird, and held some in her cup for him 
|to drink. This she did often, and brushed 
| him soothingly with her leaves. It was mild, 
lovely weather, and the flower was glad for 
|the first time that the sun did not come 
| piercing into the little nook, because so the 
| bird could keep cool and’ comfortable, So, 
| with all the flower’s care, finally the little 
| wing was healed,—a little bent, perhaps, 
| but mended as nature mends things, and the 
little thrush could fly again. But the little 
| flower was sad when he chirped and hopped 
and was rejoiced that he could go. Then the 
| little bird said, ““‘Oh, you mustn’t cry, little 
| flower: I will always come and sing to you, 
| see if I don’t.” Sohe flew away. The little 
| flower waited and was sure he would come 
| back; and suddenly in the evening of the 
| day he went she heard the loveliest, sweetest 
| songs you can imagine. There the little 
| thrush sat on a branch above. His mate 
| came with him, too, and they began to build 
|a nest. “Oh, I shall never be lonely again,”’ 
said the little flower, and the brook whispered 
| to her, “So, you see it was for a reason you 
grew in this lonely place: if you had not been 
here, the poor little bird would have died!”’ 


First Goats, then Man. 


| Although famous as being the prison of 
| Napoleon, the island of St. Helena is not other- 
| wise a place of much importance. When first 
| discovered, it was clothed with a forest so 
dense that the trees on the shore sides might 
be splashed at points with the spray of the 
Atlantic waves. Now the island is for the 
|most part bleak and bare. How did it get 
this barren aspect? Well, the goats, at one 
time very numerous, began the mischief; for 
they are vegetarians and fond of young 
plants and shrubs. ‘Then man carried on the 
foolish work by cutting down the redwood 
and ebony trees for their bark and for build- 
ing purposes. When, therefore, the trees 
had been cleared away, the heavy tropical 
rains swept off the rich soil, leaving only 
vast spaces of bare rock. Such senseless 
destruction would have aroused the wrath 
of the worthy Laird of Dumbiedikes. His 
advice to his son deserves to be printed in 
letters of gold: ‘“‘Jock, when ye hae naething 
else to do, ye may be aye sticking in [planting} 
a tree: it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re 
sleeping.” —Cassell’s Little Folks. 


“Father,” inquired the small boy, making 
his first visit to the army post, ‘“what house 
is that over there?”’ ‘‘That’s the Govern- 
ment Headquarters, Jimmy.’’ A long, puz- 
zled silence, then: ‘‘Father, where are its 
hindquarters?’’—Lippincott’s. 


Little Paul Clancey was born in India, 
his papa and mamma being missionaries. 
A little more than a year ago they returned 
to America and to their old home in Michigan. 
When the first snow fell, the first little Paul 
ever saw, he was taken out for a ride on a 
hand-sled. After enjoying it in silence for 
a time, he burst out, “Oh! it is so nice, 
a-yidin’ on the clouds.’—The Watchman, 
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Philadelphia and Southward. 


THOMAS VAN NESS. 


BY REV. 


re 


Standing here in Independence Square, 

Philadelphia, I am trying to recall my boy- 
hood’s impression of the speeches I heard 
in this square on the memorable Fourth of 
July, 1876. That day registered the cul- 
mination of the Centennial celebration 
The international exhibition and the in- 
dustrial displays were far removed from 
the centre of the city,—in Fairmount Park,— 
but the patriotic manifestations, all that 
independence and liberty meant to a people, 
were here under the shadow of Independence 
Hall. I remember a chorus of many hun- 
dreds of voices shouting out Handel’s great 
oratorio. I recall, too, just where the 
notables sat, the emperor of Brazil, the 
senators, judges, and the like; but exactly 
what was said by the orators has become 
confused in mind. There was much said 
about America’s pre-eminence, about its 
being a land of contentment and prosper- 
ity, of intelligence and glory, especially 
“glory,” whatever that may mean. There 
was prophecy of our outdistancing every 
other nation, and with this high note a 
minor strain about grave and terrible dan- 
gers. More than thirty-five years have 
gone by since those speeches were made, 
but the United States has neither gone to 
pieces on the rocks of industrialism nor 
achieved the wonderful glory of the orator’s 
fancy. 
- It gives me a certain sober confidence in 
the forces, the institutions, of this land 
when I remember those speeches of 1876. 
National dangers we have met and overcome 
since then, such as the settlement of the 
Tilden-Hayes controversy, which might have 
plunged a less law-abiding people into civil 
war: international dangers, too, we have 
met and overcome, such as the Alaska dis- 
pute, the Boxer rebellion, and the Spanish- 
American War. Philadelphia itself is a good 
illustration of a slow—I fear a very slow— 
but steady evolution towards a purer, nobler 
civic consciousness. Local political condi- 
tions were bad enough, it will be admitted, 
just before 1876: they have been almost 
as bad for a quarter of a century. The 
Philadelphia gas ring scandal and street 
car franchise scandal stand on an equality 
in spite of the passage of years: nevertheless, 
the people, the whole people of the city, are 
now demanding and receiving what they did 
not demand and could not receive before 
the Centennial. 

The Philadelphia of 1876 was a somewhat 
dreary and monotonous city far stretching 
into the country: it was quiet and well 
ordered, with no bustling centres where 
traffic converged and became tangled. It 
still is a vast, dull, commonplace city, judged 
as a whole, with many handsome homes 
here and there, with miles of comfortable 
dwelling-houses for industrial workers, one 
house so much like another and one street 
so much like another that it argues well for 
the sobriety of the citizens, otherwise at 
night they could not pick out their respec- 
tive dwellings. These long, far-stretching 
streets are now well paved, while in 1876 
teams rattled over their uneven cobble- 
stone surfaces or blocked the street cars 
because the steel tracks were the only sure 
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place where wagons were able to make head- 
way. Better school buildings can be seen 
now than formerly; but the domestic archi- 
tecture has hardly improved, and the church 
edifices are much as they were. Where 
Philadelphia has taken a vast stride forward 
is in the architecture and interior fittings of 
some of her business buildings. One such, 
just across from Independence Square, is a 
notable example. It is in harmony with 
the later colonial style of Independence 
Hall. Full of quiet dignity, and although 
so tall, the proportions are admirable, its 
height in no way detracting from its beauty. 

It has been said that, if America ever has 
any art or religion of its own, religion and 
the artistic expression of it will spring 
out of commercialism... One is almost 
tempted to believe this true as he wan- 
ders through Philadelphia’s greatest retail 
palace. I say palace advisedly, for neither 
in St. Petersburg, Vienna, nor Berlin have 
I seen in imperial residences more stately 
stairways, nor such a lofty and magnificent 
organ in its fitting marble gallery. In this 
“emporium of trade,’’ taste is shown in 
reducing advertisement to necessary no- 
tices, taste is shown in the arrangement and 
display of statuary and pictures. Some of 
our so-called Museums of Art might well 
take lessons from the general arrangement of 
this building, especially as to lighting. 
These two commercial structures I have 
mentioned, and various ones on Broad Street 
and on Chestnut Street, speak much for 
Philadelphia’s future architecturally. Pass- 
ing through the great civic failure called 
the Public Buildings one comes to the 
London-looking station of the Pennsylvania 
railway, another building which for conven- 
fence ought to be commended. Soon the 
traveller is comfortably seated in the New 
York & Florida special, and gliding south- 
ward at a smooth and rapid rate. The 
blocks and blocks of small houses which 
greet the eye as one comes into Baltimore 
appear to have been cut off the same piece 
of building material as those in the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia: still, one can easily 
forgive the builder of them when he re- 
members that each of these little structures 
is the private residence of a family. Better 
no architectural beauty than the three and 
four story apartments of Brooklyn and 
Boston (Dorchester) where familes can- 
not enjoy that privacy and sanctity which 
is so inseparably connected with the single 
dwelling-house. 

The tourist finds himself the next morning 
in South Carolina, That State, as seen from 
the car window of the Atlantic coast line, 
presents a continuous picture of long stretches 
of flat land, flooded in spots, partially 
broken by ploughed fields or by areas of 
pine woods. The general tawny aspect of 
the landscape is relieved by these rather 
sombre Southern pines, and by the small 
lagoons or flooded sections of red mud. 
The unpainted little cabins seen here and 
there present a forlorn look. Nearly every- 
thing about them is dilapidated, evidencing 
poverty and shiftlessness. Usually in what 
may be called the front yard a disconsolate 
calf or pig is seen, and of course two or three 
negro children. ‘The vast waste of land re- 
minds one of our Far West or certain sec- 
tions of Maine. 

At the railway stations, sitting upon the 
bundles of cotton or standing near the door- 
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way, can be seen a dozen or more listless- 
looking white men. They are not talking, 
they are not doing anything: indeed, my 
strongest impression of contrast is in just 
this lack of animation between the people 
inside the car and those outside, between 
the nervous, moving, animated men and 
women around a Northern railway station 
and those noticeable here in South Car- 
olina. We have no chance of seeing Charles- 
ton, fo the train passes some distance 
outside the city. The same is true of 
Savannah, which is entered by a railroad 
“VY.” Few of the passengers on the eight 
crowded Pullmans leave the train at these 
Southern cities, all the talk is of Florida. 
On to Jacksonville;-on to palms and orange- 
trees, on to warmth and sunshine. I am 
wondering how this golden Southland will 
impress me. Surely there must be cause 
for all this enthusiasm. A touch of what 
is coming interrupts this writing. Boys at 
the last Georgia station are crying out 
“Oranges, two fer five,’’ ‘‘Oranges just from 
the tree!’ ‘Peanuts, peanuts, Georgia 
peanuts.” 


A New Unitarian Movement. 


BY REV. FRED ALBAN WEIL. 


Lynden, Wash., is about twenty-five miles 
north of Bellingham, and on the international © 
boundary between the United States and 
British Columbia, with a population of some 
one thousand people, largely devoted to 
ranching. Orthodox Hollanders, with their 
own schools, form a considerable part of the 
community and are exceedingly reactionary 
in their religious views. Until recently no 
one in the place had ever heard a Unitarian 
sermon, with the exception of one or two who 
came to the Bellingham chapel at intervals. 
But many of the inhabitants are thinking 
along progressive lines, and the writer was 
asked to give a series of sermons upon Uni- 
tarianism. Several addresses have now been 
made before an increasing number of people. 
At the last meeting the service continued 
an hour and three-quarters, and the sermon 
was an hour and ten minutes long, without 
notes. The subject was ‘‘Was Jesus God?” 
Other subjects had been leading up to this 
one. Over a hundred people were present, 
and when, at the conclusion of the sermon, a 
paper was passed around for signatures under 
the simple covenant of a Unitarian Society, 
32 signed, voluntarily; and of these 32 
the men numbered 22. Two more sermons 
remain in the series, and it is expected this 
list will be increased both by new signers 
independently, as well as in several cases 
the wife signing where the husband has 
already joined. Trustees will be elected. 
No attempt will be made to build a church, 
but, with an organization and a membership 
roll, services will be possible from time to 
time. 

Those attending represent no one political 
view. The message of Unitarianism to 
“many men of many minds” has never had 
a better illustration, affording as it does 
inspiration for all thinking people. Uni- 
tarianism cannot be said to lack in its appeal. 
“That is what I have thought,” or “I never 
knew a church stood for that,” or ‘This 
is something that a man can listen to,’”’ are 
expressions one meets with. 

I am impressed with Lynden, not from 
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one isolated undertaking in this work, but 
among other similar undertakings, as ex- 
emplifying the need of similar movements 
near every established Unitarian church, 
especially if it be largely a pioneer church. 
But such work should not be done with a 
“Billy Sunday’? method, watered to make 
it appear Unitarian. In the Lynden move- 
ment those signing include the leading 
merchant, the banker, the postmaster, the 
newspaper editor, the leading real-estate 
man, and a prominent socialist. Unita- 
rianism seems to be spreading into the ad- 
jacent communities, and I am receiving 
invitations to speak elsewhere. It is in- 
teresting to note this evidence of a Unitarian 
church in Bellingham. Distances are not 
short between towns here, as reckoned in 
the East, and the country is only partly 
developed, with immense forests yet to be 
cut, It is hoped that Unitarianism will 
grow up with the country. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


The Famine in China. 


“THREE DOLLARS SAVES A LIFE.” 


The great floods of last summer in Central 
China desolated wide areas, reducing mill- 
ions of people to starvation. At Wuhu the 
Yangtse River rose ‘to an unprecedented 
height, and for some weeks formed an 
inland sea, 80 to 100 miles long and 40 to 
45 miles wide. Hundreds of thousands of 
villagers were driven from their homes, most 
of them farmers, and their families in many 
cases losing nearly or quite all of their earthly 
possessions. 

Farther north the wide Hwai River 
valley, 300 or 400 miles long by 100 miles 
broad, was also flooded. Here the farmers 
have had only one good crop since 1900, and 
have lost heart, so that they do not even 
try to help themselves. There were also 
other flooded regions in Hunan, Chekiang, 
and Chihli Provinces, so that altogether 
from 500,000 to 600,000 families, or about 
2,700,000 people, are in great distress; in- 
deed, men, women, and children are dying 
of starvation every day. 

A strong Famine Relief Committee, which 
is both international and interdenominational, 
has been formed at Shanghai. Of this 
committee, Bishop Greer of the American 
Episcopal Mission is chairman, and Wu 
Ting Fang, ex-minister to the United States, 
if vice-chairman. A representative of the 
committee visited fifty-five homes, in a 
famine-stricken town, typical of multitudes 
of others, and reports that in only seven 
houses out of the fifty-five was there any 
grain,—the people in China generally keep 
their grain in their houses,—and in no case 
was there more than a peck of it. The 
food in process of preparation was invariably 
greens,—sweet potato leaves or carrot tops,— 
making a dish of the color of stagnant water, 
and about as appetizing, only now and then 
containing a bit of grain or vegetable. 
About one in three were eating elm bark, 
which they reduce to fine sawdust and make 
into cakes. But only a few had any great 
amount of this, Whole rows of trees had 
been stripped of their bark. When the elm 
bark is gone, the people, in their desperate 
hunger, begin to eat the bark of the wil- 
low and mulberry; but these cause swelling 
and hasten death. Except for these trees, 
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the country side was absolutely bare. In 
these fifty-five homes four bodies were 
found, of those already dead, and many 
more were in the last stages. 

The report speaks of the gloom of the 
wretched homes, the snow whirling without 
driven by the bitter wind, the garrulousness 
of the old women, the shyness of the young 
matrons on suddenly finding themselves in 
the presence of a foreign man, the crying of 
the little children over their pitiful food, the 
dumb agony on the face of the poor wife 
whom they had to tell that her husband had 
just breathed his last, the mummy faces and 
claw-like feet of the dead,—this, multiplied 
by many thousands and tens of thousands, 
is a picture of the grim tragedy of the fam- 
ine in China. In another region a man 
went away to find work. Returning, he 
found his two children dead upon the floor, 
and his wife also dead, her mouth filled with 
straw, partly masticated. 

A single dollar supports ‘a person one 
month: three dollars saves a life, fifteen dol- 
lars a family. President Taft, as president 
of the American Red Cross Society, has is- 
sued an appeal, on behalf of the famine 
sufferers. A Famine Relief Committee has 
also been formed in New York, of which 
Bishop Greer is chairman, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, LL.D., Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, John D. Crimmins, Esq., Robert 
W. de Forest, Esq., Hon. Seth Low, and 
Hon. Oscar §. Straus are vice-chairmen. 

This committee earnestly request that 
Sunday, March ro, be observed in all churches 
throughout the United States as China 
Famine Fund Day. The committee urge 
that on that day sermons be preached, 
laying before all congregations, so far as 
possible, the terrible situation in China, and 
asking for contributions to help those who 
are in such dire need. The committee also 
urge that contributions in aid of the famine 
sufferers be made by churches, Sunday- 
schools, public schools, lodges, and organiza- 
tions of every kind. 

The committee issue a leaflet on “ China’s 
Appeal to America,’’ and another on ‘‘Sug- 
gested Ways of Helping.” The Duplex 
Envelope Company print envelopes for Fam- 
ine Relief contributions, without cost. Cop- 
ies of these leaflets and also of the envelopes 
may be obtained from the headquarters 
of the committee, Room 8021, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, free of charge. 
In the case of churches and Sunday-schools, 
these envelopes, if possible, should be dis- 
tributed one Sunday and collected the next. 
If the committee should not be able to sup- 
ply the leaflets and envelopes fast enough, 
it is suggested that local printers will gen- 
erally be willing to print them as a contri- 
bution to the cause. Samples may always 
be obtained from the headquarters of the 
committee, and quantities so far as they 
may be able to supply them. 

The Shanghai Committee plan “to give 
relief only in return for labor on canals and 
dykes, except in the case of those unable 
to work. Competent foreign and Chinese 
engineers will co-operate in making all such 
work of permanent value in preventing 
future floods.” 

The committee believe that the New 
Government of China will carry forward 
this work, and, until it shall have been ac- 
complished, themselves provide for the 
famine relief that may be needed, ‘thus 
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making the committee which is presenting 
this appeal the last of its kind in China.” 

Like hospitals and dispensaries, which do 
so much to relieve the sick and suffering, 
few things touch the heart and call forth 
the deepest gratitude of the soul more 
than relief in famine, for one’s self, and 
one’s loved ones. The Chinese or foreigner 
who comes to help may bring only rice or 
millet or bean-cake, the commonest kind of 
food; but to those who have been sitting 
“in the Shadow of death” his coming, how- 
ever plain the surroundings in which he 
works, must be like the coming of which the 
prisoners used to sing, “‘Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching,’ bringing 
help and strength and life and joy and hope. 

Contributions should be sent promptly 
to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Treasurer, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. All funds received will 
be forwarded by cable, without any de- 
duction whatever for expenses, to the Fam- 
ine Relief Committee in China, through 
the Department of State at Washington. 


Proctor Academy. 


Rev. Louis C. Cornish of Hingham pre- 
sided at a meeting in Arlington Street Church 
vestry, Wednesday afternoon, which was 
largely attended by friends of Proctor Acad- 
emy. Arthur Shurtleff, landscape architect, 
gave a brief talk, illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon, which showed careful study of the topog- 
raphy and present Architectural features of 
the beautiful New England village among 
the hills. This had special reference to future 
buildings, so placed as to form two quadran- 
gles with a valley between. 

Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., told why his 
heart and mind were enlisted in this school 
long ago, from the fact that the education 
received there is of the kind which means 
“all-round”? development rather than the 
merely decorative. The boys and girls there 
learn to see clearly, think independently, and 
will nobly. 

Hon. John D. Long followed with words of 
earnest praise for the zeal of Rev. Henry G. 
Ives and the duty laid upon all those of the 
liberal faith to encourage and sustain such a 
school. He spoke in reminiscent vein of 
Hebron where he once taught, and which is 
now the leading preparatory school in Maine. 
Such training as these academies offer, he 
said, may well be regarded as a great force 
which may be counted on to safe-guard the 
Nation against perils which threaten it. 
Proctor’s appeal, to him, seems irresistible.: 

Miss Ellen Douglass, a bright-faced student 
of Proctor, and, Hildreth Wesley, a manly 
representative of the Senior class, each spoke 
with loyalty of what the school means to them 
and Mr. Ives added that, when Harvard and 
Dartmouth and thirteen other New England 
Colleges are glad to get boys from this acad- 
emy, the time has come when it must show 
its students and the community the possibil- 
ities of the country. This the new agricult- 
ural department aims to do, and in a few 
years its influence will extend in such a way 
as to show the effects of intelligent study of 
rural conditions in results both beautiful and 
fine. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham expressed 
his own gratification that so many Boston 
friends have been moved to contribute to 
Proctor, and he predicted even greater prog- 
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ress in the coming years. After the meeting 
the company was invited to the lower vestry 
where meinbers of the Herford Club served 
refreshments, 


The Post-office Mission. 


‘There was an error in the advertisement in 
which the Post-office Mission, to which I be- 
long, offered James Freeman Clarke’s five 
sermons on Our Faith (‘‘The Fatherhood of 
God,” ‘‘The Brotherhood of Man,’ ‘The 
Leadership of Jesus,’’ ‘“‘Salvation by Charac- 
ter,’ ‘‘The Progress of Mankind,’ “Onward 
and Upward Forever’’). By some accident 
the word ‘‘Boston’’ was inserted as if the 
offer were limited to Boston branches. It 
was intended for any branch in any part of 
the country, as well as for any individual in- 
terested in these subjects. The last one is a 
good Easter sermon. 

I will take this opportunity to say that I 
shall be glad to send my copy of the Revue 
Philanthropigue, the periodical published by 
the French Charity Organization. I have also 
the back numbers for the last two or three 
years which might be useful at the headquar- 
ters of some charitable association. For any 
of the above address Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 
Southern California. 


While New England is still in the grip of 
the frost and the Middle West is swept by a 
blizzard of unusual severity, Southern Cali- 
fornia has been enjoying what most of us 
would call delightful summer weather. The 
days are too warm to make overcoats neces- 
sary or even endurable, the nights cool and 
refreshing. Delightful for the traveller, this 
weather hardly pleases the residents, because 
rain is badly needed. ‘The oranges are well 
cared for by irrigation,—and oh, the acres 
and the square miles of orchards, green trees 
laden to the breaking with yellow fruit, 
that gladden the unaccustomed eye. Roses 
bloom, and violets may be gathered in any 
door-yard to deck the table; but flowers 
are scarce, and fields that should be waving 
green are brown and dusty, for lack of rain. 

The glorious California weather is matched 
by California hospitality, as the traveller 
has abundant proof. Pomona came first 
among the cities and churches visited. Rev. 
Mr. McReynolds is a devoted Sunday- 
school man and is building up his school by 
steady advances, both in numbers and in 
methods. On Saturday evening, February 
17, thirteen gathered for a consultation on 
methods, and on Sunday evening nearly a 
hundred crowded the chapel to its capacity, 
listening to the pfesident’s word for an hour, 
and questioning him for another half-hour, 
not a soul withdrawing until the meeting 
had been formally dismissed, and several 
remaining for a final half-hour of personal 
questions and discussion. Mr. McReynolds 
has developed a Sunday-evening forum which 
appeals to a large number of earnest people 
and has ‘trained them to talk freely, yet 
in the kindest spirit, on great themes. 

Redlands shared with Pomona two days’ 
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time, the traveller speaking in that city in 
the morning service, February 18, and again 
before the Liberal Club on Monday evening. 
Both opportunities were highly appreciated. 
The Redlands people outdid themselves in 
hospitality, with dinners that brought to- 
gether most interesting people, and auto 
rides that revealed the attractiveness of this 
remarkable city and the glories of the State. 
Redlands has, unfortunately, been pastorless 
of late, but the church doors are again open 
and the prospective coming of Dr. Crooker 
for a three months’ engagement has given 
them new life. Dr. Crooker begins his 
service on the 1st of March. A_ greater 
piece of good fortune could hardly be imagined 
for our Redlands friends. Under his able 
and devoted leadership the church begins a 
new and most promising chapter. 

Santa Ana came next, where Rev. Francis 
Watry is pastor in fact as well as in name, 
winning to himself the affectionate con- 
fidence not only of his congregation and the 
local community, but of his brethren in the 
Pacific Coast Conference. An address on 
the evening of February 20, and two on the 
following day, each of them an hour long, 
gave full opportunity to deliver the greet- 
ings of the national bodies and to speak the 
message about religious education which the 
president of the Sunday School Society had 
come so far to give. 

San Diego lies in the south-western corner 
of the State, its magnificent harbor con- 
necting directly with the Pacific, and Mexico 
but a few miles to the south. A traveller 
reaching the city in midwinter is impressed 
by its summer warmth and begins to have 
visions of scorching heat when July and 
August shall have done their worst. He is 
assured, however, that the climate here is as 
delightfully cool in summer as it is warm in 
winter, February days not infrequently 
registering higher than the average of the 
summer months. Such a climate calls to 
the place invalids and pleasure-seekers in 
large numbers, and gives to the place an air 
of gayety. The soil seems to be as fertile 
for sects and philosophies as for varieties of 
vegetation. The home of theosophy, the 
city abounds in cults, many of them being so 
far removed from Christian traditions that 
Unitarianism becomes by comparison close 
neighbor to orthodoxy and has a standing 
among the churches unusual outside New 
England. The San Diego church enjoys 
the use of a house of worship of remarkable 
beauty and convenience. The minister, 
Rey. Clarence J. Harris, is a man who does 
things, and manages to keep his work well be- 
fore the people of the city. The latest enter- 
prise of the church, Unity House, is a home 
for working girls, not unlike the Franklin 
Square House in Boston, and having some 
unique features. Such a work, providing 
at a very low cost not only a safe and com- 
fortable lodging house for working girls, 
but a genuine home, is to be commended 
to other city churches. The enterprise 
thus inaugurated in San Diego deserves the 
support of all loyal Unitarians. The itiner- 
ant was given opportunity to speak at the 
church on Thursday evening, the 22d, to 
meet the teachers and officers of the school 
the next forenoon, to speak before more 
than forty members of the Alliance that 
afternoon, and again to address the as- 
sembled residents and friends of Unity House 
in the evening. 
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So far, then, the Pacific Coast trip has an 
auspicious beginning. 


The Sunday School Society announces a 
new Easter Service which has been pre- 
pared by an efficient committee and is now 
ready for use. he price of the Service is 
six cents a copy. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation Banquet. 


A good time is in store for all those who 
attend the Boston Federation banquet and 
dance, to-be held in the parish house of the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday everting, March 16. 

Six o’clock is the hour set for the banquet, 
at which Mr. Frank E. Cook, the president 
of the Boston Federation, will preside. The 
after-dinner speakers will be Rev. Dudley 
Hays Ferrell, the’ president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, the minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, and Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly,—all men within our 
own denomination whom it is always a 
pleasure to hear. Dancing will follow the 
speaking. . 

Tickets, at eight-five cents each, may be 
procured of the committee or of the national 
secretary at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Friends outside the federation will be wel- . 
come; and, although the number must be 
somewhat limited, there will be a few tickets 
available to any others who desire to attend. 

This is the first attempt for some years 
on the part of this federation to hold a gather- 
ing of this kind; and it is earnestly hoped 
that this revival of an old custom may meet 
with a hearty response among the members 
of the various unions comprising the federa- 
tion. 


Boston FEDERATION. 


The mid-year meeting of the Boston 
Federation was held at Channing Church, 
Dorchester, Sunday afternoon and evening, 
Feb. 25, 1912. 

The afternoon session opened at 4.30 
o’clock with a devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Charles P. Wellman, pastor of the 
church. The president, Mr. Cook, con- 
ducted the business meeting, and the re- 
ports of the officers and committees were 
read and accepted. The roll-call showed 
140 delegates were present. A rising vote 
of thanks was given to the Quincy Union 
for the presentation of an operetta at the 
annual entertainment in Whiton Hall, 
Dorchester. 

A Hospitality Committee for the enter- 
tainment of delegates to the Young People’s 
Religious Union meetings in Anniversary 
Week was appointed, consisting of Miss 
Minnie Packard, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 
and Mr. Fred May. 

It was announced by Mr. Hooper, edie: 
man of the Social Committee, that the 
speakers at the banquet, to be held March 
16 in the Church of the Disciples, would be 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, and Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany. 

Supper was served by the Channing Guild 
during the social hour from 6 to 7.30. 

The evening meeting opened with a vde- 
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votional service and music by the church 
choir. The speaker was Rey. James L. 
Pryon, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, who spoke on the Interna- 
tional Peace Movement. 

Following the address it was voted that 
the president and secretary be instructed 
to send to the United States Senate a letter 
approving the arbitration treaties between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

NATALIE IRVING, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, March 13, 
at 12 M., Rey. C. E. Park will conduct the 
service. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on March 11, at 11 A.M. 
Rev. Walter C. Pierce of West Somerville 
will preside. Rev. William H. Ramsay of 
Wellesley Hills will speak on ‘“‘A Humanistic 
Liturgy.” 


At the First Church, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, of which Rev. James De Normandie 
is minister, Rev. George E. Horr, D.D., 
president of the Newton Theological Sem- 
inary, will preach on March 1o.. All are 
cordially invited. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, on Tuesday, 
March 12, at 10.30 A.M. Rey. Charles B. 
Elder, D.D., will read the essay. Topic, 
“The Rélation of the Bible to the Boe 
Language and Literature.” 


The Post-office Mission workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for con- 
ference at 11 A.M., of: Monday, March 11, 
at 104 East 20th Street, New York. All 
who are interested in the distribution of 
Unitarian literature are invited to attend. 
Mrs. -C. E. St. John will preside. 


_ Churches. 


Ca Male er on. Be nitadan Church, 
Rev. Clifton M. Gray: A People’s Forum 
has been established in Charleston, conser- 
vative, narrow, dear old Charleston! ‘This 
church has taken the initiative, and the peo- 
ple not professed Unitarians—have taken 
hold. Mr. Gray is wholly responsible for 
this stroke of genius at the psychological 
moment, and the movement is watched with 
close attention by all interested and all 
uninterested. The original intention was to 
limit it to men, but again a queer thing (for 
Charleston) happened,—a woman objected, 
and her objection turned the tide in favor of 
admitting both sexes. The first meeting 
was held in the Parish Hall adjoining the 
church on) ‘Sunday evening, February 25, 
and after two hundred and fifty were ad- 
mitted over one hundred were turned away! 

x Gyan at a short, appropriate prayer by 
Rey. Adelbert Hudson, who was happily 
present. Mr. Gray explained the object of 
the Ferum which is to give to all interested 


an opportunity to discuss problems that affect 


the city’s welfare. At each meeting an 
address on a given topic will be made by 
some prominent. speakers: and afterwards the 
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audience will be given the opportunity to 
question the speaker, each person being 
allowed one question. On the opening 
night the mayor of the city spoke on “‘Some 
Civic Improvements I expect to make during 
my Administration as Mayor.”’ He made a 
very interesting address, and several perti- 
nent questions were asked and well answered. 
A collection was taken up to defray neces- 
sary expenses. The chairman called on Mr. 
Hudson for a few words. His congratula- 
tions on the very successful opening, his call 
to public-spirited citizens to come forward 
and finance the undertaking instead of 
depending on collections, and his warm 
appreciation of Mr. Gray’s noble efforts in 
behalf of the city, the people, and the church, 
formed a fitting close to a successful pro- 
gramme. After a hymn and the benedic- 
tion, the meeting adjourned until March 10, 
when Mr. Arthur Williams will give an 
address on the Juvenile Court. 


New Yorxk City.—Church of the Messiah, 
Robert Collyer and John Haynes Holmes, 
ministers: This church was seriously damaged 
by fire on Saturday, February 24. Starting 
in the cellar, the flames ate their way into 
the front of the building, where they were 
fortunately discovered before they were be- 
yond control. The most regrettable inci- 
dent was the destruction of the beautiful 
stained-glass rose-window in the front of the 
edifice, which was the gift of Dr. Samuel 
Osgood, minister of the church at the time 
this present structure was erected. The 
total loss has been placed at $10,000. Ser- 
vices were held the next morning in a badly 
battered and patched auditorium, and will 
continue as usual uninterrupted. 


PEPPERELL, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Dudley R. Child: The one hundred 
and sixty-fifth anniversary of the church was 
celebrated on February 9 and was an occa- 
sion of great interest and profit, as people 
from all parts of the town and Groton (the 
mother town) were present to participate. 
The annual parish supper was excellently 
served. A pleasant feature in the banquet 
hall was the fruit birthday cake, beautifully 
decorated and lighted by candles. The cake 
was sold in slices to benefit a permanent 
fund for the church and realized a generous 
sum. The church was made attractive with 
floral decorations; an exhibit of historic ar- 
ticles arranged by the Babbidge Guild, con- 
sisting of pieces of old communion service 
of pewter,—1747,—-with tankards and three 
cups; silver communion service presented to 
the church between 1811 and 1846, includ- 
ing a tankard presented by the widow of 
Col. William Prescott; picture of interior of 
East Church, Salem, 1830, being the same as 
interior of First Parish Church in that period, 
1747-1822; sermons of early ministers of 
the church; Parson Emerson’s study chair; 
Rev. Dr. Charles Babbidge’s study chair 
made by himself; old church records,—which 
added to the interest of the occasion. About 
three hundred people were present for the 
exercises of the evening. In the opening 
address Rev. George M. Howe spoke of 
Groton as the mother of Pepperell and of 
the relations between churches and towns in 
the developing Commonwealth. He called 
attention to the wonderful changes which the 
church had witnessed in one hundred and 
sixty-five years and made vigorous prophecy 
of a better Christian fellowship from the per- 
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manence of this institution. ‘The main ad- 
dress, given by Prof. Fenn, was most in- 
structive from an historic point of view. 
He spoke of the valuable records of the 
early church and ministers, explained the 
trend of religious thought and action dur- 
ing the eighteenth century which led to the 
changes and divisions of the early nineteenth. 
The first minister and three others were Har- 
vard men. Joseph Emerson was chaplain on 
one of the ships which went on the expedi- 
tion to Louisburg, and later ministered to 
the Pepperell men under Prescott, who fought 
at Bunker Hill. Dr. Babbidge was the first 


Hddresses. 


The address of Rev. A. J. Coleman is 103 
Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


JONES—At the parsonage of the Channing emoren 
Church, 29 Kay Street, Newport, R.I., on Wednesday 
morning, February 28, Daniel S. Jones, father of Rey. 
William Safford Jones, aged seventy-five years. 


Funeral services were held at the Channing Memorial 
Church on Saturday, March 2, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., of the First Church, Roxbury, Mass., officiating. 
Interment will be in Exeter, N.H., Mr. Jones’s birthplace. 

“The righteous live for evermore; their reward also is 
with the Lord, and the care of them is withthe Most High.” 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal! Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for ple oorey ‘and services. 
Advice and information giv 
Complete equipment for ity Pad Out of Towr 
services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. : 
FRR ORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer | 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


ee Telegraph, and Cable address**Undertaker, |! 
‘oston 


CHOCORUA, N. H. foenep 


Rey. S. M. Crothers’ summer camp. Apply to 
Edward A. Andrews, 
Harvard Square, = . Cambridge, Mass. 


JOSEF YARRICH 


Society Magician and Entertainer open for 
engagement. Send for circular. Highest references. 
110 Tremont St.;Boston. Phone 25029 Fort Hill. 


PIPE ORGAN WANTED 


An artistic church connected with a growing school needs 


a pipe organ, not only for daily devotional exercises, but as 
a means of education to the young people and the entire 
community. Will any church or individual wishing to dis- 
pose of a pipe organ communicate with A. B. C,, Christian 
Register Office? 

CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


NUSUAL opportunity for invalids,—chronic or con- 

valescent,—elderly persons, or those seeking quiet, 

attractive home. Goodcare. Excellent table. Mrs. Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. References. 


PULPIT or SPEAKER’S DESK of weathered 

oak, beautiful in design and execution, and compara- 

tively new, will be sold at a reasonable price. Address M, 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


NOME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 
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Harvard graduate to go to the front in the 
Civil War. Rev. James Howe, third min- 
ister of the church, was a graduate of Andover 
Theological Seminary, which was established 
to oppose the teachings of Harvard Divinity 
School. The Andover Seminary is now lo- 
cated at Cambridge in full co-operation with 
Harvard University. The differences in view 
which divided many Congregational churches, 
including Pepperell, are now merged in 
similar harmony and co-operation. Prof. 
Fenn made especial reference to the scholarly 
and lovable qualities of Rev. Charles Bab- 
bidge and his long and interesting minis- 
terial service. Rev. James Sutherland of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Pepperell, 
and Rev. P. H. Cressey of Groton also took 
part in the service. 


Pui_ADELPHIA, Pa.—Spring Garden Uni- 
tarian church, Rev. K. E. Evans: The reports 
at the annual supper, January 16, showed 
decided gains during the previous year. 
Thirty-one new members had been added, 
subscriptions largely increased, the Sunday- 
school reorganized, a Men’s Club started, 
while the various Young People’s Committees 
had been gathered into a Unity Club open to 
all who were young in spirit. This club, 
besides its monthly social, is responsible for 
one Sunday evening service each month and 
for the class in Russian literature the ses- 
sions of which have attracted a number of 
outsiders. The papers presented by the 
members on modern Russian history and 
authors have been of much merit. The 
Alliance also conducts monthly evening 
services, chaperoning a Woman’s Suffrage 
rally in January, and in February listening 
to Miss Florence Sauville of the Consumers’ 
League on ‘‘The Problem of the Working 
Girl.” In its regular afternoon meetings it 
has studied other problems of modern life. 
In the fall the pastor gave a series of evening 
addresses on ‘‘Where Unitarians Stand.” 
His winter lectures have been devoted to 
“Champions of Humanity,” including Vol- 
taire, Shelley, J. S. Mill, Victor Hugo, Marx, 
and Henry George. The latter’s social 
philosophy will be discussed at the Men’s 
Club meeting March 5. In the Sunday- 
school a large adult class has been discussing 
“Applied Unitarianism”’; 7.¢e., the realiza- 
tion of its ideal for humanity in politics, 
education, and industry. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: The Annual Fair of 
the Alliance Branch will be held on March 
12, 13, and 14. Members of other branches 
are cordially invited to attend. Contribu- 
tions large or small will be very acceptable, 
and may be sent in care of Mrs. Walter 
Haynes, 12 Liberty Street, Revere. 


Stow, Mass.—First Parish Church, Rev. 
_J.S. Moulton: Almost never is a word heard 
from this ancient parish, yet it has existed 
for two hundred and twelve years, and it 
sometimes does things. On February 27 
the ladies of the parish held an unusually 
pretty and successful fair. This took the 
form of a Japanese bazaar. The central 
stage represented a Buddhistic shrine in the 
midst of a grove. In the background was 
seen the altar and a figure of the Buddha 
in what appeared to be real stone. The ap- 
proach to this was through a temple gate- 
way (Japanese) and up a series of steps on 
which were placed flowers and votive offer- 
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ings. The various booths, decorated with 
blossoms of the cherry, peach, azalia, wisteria, 
and chrysanthemum were unusually attrac- 
tive, and the hall, lighted by electric lights, 
concealed within Japanese lanterns, pre- 
sented a scene of oriental beauty. The Com- 
mittee on Decoration, Mrs. P. W. Packard 
and Miss Mary Lyman, with their corps of 
assistants, worked faithfully and hard, but 
they secured results quite unusual in a 
little country parish. An address some time 
ago by Rev. W. I. Lawrance on ‘‘ Worship,” 
one by Mrs. Beatley on “Morals through 
Reverence,’’ and one more recently by 
Rey. E. S. Forbes on “Social Service” have 
given inspiration, and the outlook for the 
future is one of hope and cheer. Congre- 
gations are generally good. The young people 
serve faithfully in the choir, and the interest 
in the ancient parish is deep and genuine. 
More than usual is the year being given for 
denominational work. ‘The omens are favor- 
able. 


West Upton, MAss.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. William A. Wood: The men’s 
club of this church started a brotherhood 
movement with the clubs of the Methodist 
and Congregational churches to provide 
three banquets for the winter. The first 
was held in the Unitarian church with Rev. 
William H. Ramsay of Wellesley Hills as 
speaker, and the second in the Methodist 
church with Dr. O. P. Gifford of the Baptist 
church in Brookline. Dr. Gifford’s address 
on ‘‘Points of Contact’’ was heard by a 
mixed audience with the utmost satisfac- 
tion. At the first banquet there were eighty- 
two men present and ninety-one at the second. 
The clubs then voted to enter the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement, Sunday even- 
ings, with speakers from Worcester. At the 
Congregational church forty men heard some 
pretty plain talk. About fifty were at the 
Methodist church where the subject was 
“Bible Study” and ‘Foreign Missions.” 
Secretary Fred L. Willis of the Worcester 
Young Men’s Christian Association held an 
audience of one hundred and fifty men and 
women in the Unitarian church with an 
address that reached the hearts of all present. 
Incidentally it was learned that he and the 
minister of the church had played on oppos- 
ing Young Men’s Christian Association base- 
ball teams in Plainfield and Newark, N.J., 
when under the training of Charles H. Yat- 
man. ‘The final meeting was a temperance 
rally in the town hall, last Sunday, with 
Secretary George A. Gordon of the Massa- 
chusetts No-License League as the speaker. 
The services have all been productive of 
much good to the community. 


WHEELING, W. Va.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Howard A. Pease, D.D.: Dr. 
Pease began his pastorate here under favor- 
able auspices, Sunday, February. 25, with 
the largest attendance in many months. He 
made a splendid impression by his sermon on 
“Spirituality,’’ and all who heard him were 
highly pleased. Dr. Pease comes to Wheeling 
from New York City where he held a Baptist 
charge and was previously located at Natick. 
He has long held liberal views and recently 
resigned his pastorate and came into the 
liberal fold. After he had preached twice 
here, a unanimous call was extended which 
he accepted. The Wheeling Society was 
organized a little over five years ago by Rev. 
Thomas Clayton, formerly of Pittsburg, now 
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of Fresno, Cal., and, though discouragements 
have been many in this orthodox city, has 
steadily maintained its stand and held its 
own. It has had only one pastor, who stayed . 
a short time after Mr. Clayton went West, 
and has drawn much inspiration from Mead- 
ville professors,—Dr. Doan, Mr. Bowen, 
President Southworth, Dr. Christie, and 
others who have supplied the pulpit from 
time to time. The society considers itself 
fortunate in securing a man of Dr. Pease’s 
excellent experience, scholarly attainments, 
and pleasing personality to undertake the 
leadership here, and believes that under 
his guidance the liberal cause in Wheeling is 
certain to grow and expand. Wheeling is 
the only city~in the State with a liberal 
society; and, as it is the largest, with wide 
influence, it is hoped the liberal gospel may 
spread through West Virginia from this 
centre. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The half-hour devotional service at half- 
past nine on Tuesday mornings is a helpful 
period in the week’s work. With the 
hymns and prayer and_ short, inspiring 
address, the class is started on the work of 
the day fully appreciating the privilege of 
hearing a message, that they, as busy Sunday 
workers in our schools, might not hear from 
the pulpit. 

In the series of lectures on ‘‘Old Churches,” 
the lecture on March 30 will be given by 
Rey. Dr. George Batchelor on the old 
“Salem Churches.” This is an opportunity 
for those who do not know these interesting 
churches to be introduced to them by an 
authority in Unitarian history. 
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8. Ai Friend. thas. Petiveite okt 0 teas 50.00 
8. Society in Lawrence, Kan. ........... 50.00 
9. Society in Littleton, Mass., additional . 5.00 
9. JeNa Grave crantayccihigs ein abimare bearers 50.00 
12. A Briendi causa cceeae erent Lia 
LOCA PHN Mee 1.00 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
apeieente temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
mie ie central Canine A aac 
pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or Pret charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20% 
Total expense increased 18%, 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed te 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREasuRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatle, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P, Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St, 
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Feb. 13- ae eee hon, Bests fy $80.00 | ing letters in the form of phonograph records, |for a long time. After one brother has 
oa i eee SEY aes ”  s0,00{ and find the idea far more useful and in-| listened to a communication from the other 
Sod is rea Wi oe a ae : jaye: teresting, and not more costly, than written|as often as he wishes, he shaves it off and 
15. Society in Rutherford, iS Reena ro.00| cotrespondence. The records go as third-|makes the same record serve for carrying 
15. Society in Beverly, Mass.,on account . 150.00! class mail, and the same cylinders are used | the answer. 


15. Society in Lawrence, VE 5 eee 
17. Miss Bertha Franklin, Bellingham, 
WSS ect AS ee 
19. Society in Santa Ana, Cal............ 
19. Society in Medford, Mass. ........... 
19. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn., on 
account 
20. Second Society, Athol, Mass 
20. Society in Norwell, Mass. . 
20. Society in Charleston, S.C. 
21. Society in Sturbridge, Mass... o6 
23. Society in Lowell, Mass.............. 
23. Society in Richmond, Va. ........... 
23. L.S. Terry, Vernon Centre, Minn...... 
26. Society in Keene, N.H.............-. 
26. Society in Norwell, Mass., additional... 
26. Rev. and Mrs. George D. Latimer, 
PROte, FEMY .okaes jaca cess ses eess 
26. Society in Waverley, Mass. .... of 
27. Society in Watertown, Mass.......... 
28. Society in Montpelier, Vt., additional . . 
28. Sunday-school, Arlington Street Church, 
EE SOLE 


29. Associate Members... 1.12.2 .2.0... ee How to Telephone An 


GEorGE HurcHINson, Treasurer, 


vinci | Emergency Call 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :-— 
Previously acknowledged .............0eeeeee $2,767.00 


§] We wish every telephone user- in Greater Boston 


Feb. 2. Groton, Mass., Church....:.......... ; ; ; it 
ec would read the suggestions regarding Emergency Tele 
a Booey Mass, hiaedinigseipemagesbdiages phone Service as contained on Page 9 of the Winter 


Issue of the Telephone Directory. 


OO WON AWN Ywrn 


. Westwood, Mass., Alliance ........... 
. Victoria, B.C. CRS Sa Rete 
Whiting, Miss A. M. , Newton, Mass. .. ; ae 3 ‘ 
5 eet First COREE Cc {| We believe we could increase materially our 
North Andover, Mass., Sunday-school. . i - ; ipl ns . 
Crop, Migs, Simian ool. serene. in SaaS sah ot i every instance 
ti unday-school ..... + int = 
; Geneseo il, jSundagishool nae ; ME cou : ave t eae: eaded, intelligent CO-opera 
ee te Mae os. _ tion of our patrons. 
1o. Bacon, The Misses, Roxbury, Mass.... r fue y ' 
12. May, Miss Eleanor G., Boston, Mass. .. j 4 This simply means we desire them to say, when making an Emer- 
12. Bangor, Me., Sunday-school........... : . 
x2. Stevenson, Mrs. R. H., Boston, Mass... . gency Call for the police, 


13. Templeton, Mass., Sunday-school...... if 
: ill, -school, additional, : 66 © rit, 99 

ee ee arson pdaiional, Police Department— Emergency 

13. Boston, Mass., Arlington Street Church, 


wn aes ® pe epee i or, when they want to make an Emergency Call for the Fire Depart- 


BOGUIORAL, (250%. Seed Hawt tote ee ‘ 
15. Tower, Miss Ellen M., Lexington, Mass., ment, to say: 


15. Natick, Mass., Sunday-school......... 


16. a peice South Congregational s 66 Fire Department— Emergency aly 


16. Bes. York, ois -Y., Lenox Avenue Sun- 5 x 
i yesre ee a ae ee ete ee 5 A 

fe Bi jie, Bias, Sindascho ct © : or, if there is emergency need of a doctor, to say: 

17. Watertown, Mass., Lend-a-Han ub . 5 9 

19. Northampton, Mass., Alliance......... F es Call a Doctor— Emergency 

19. Berkeley, Cal., Women’s Auxiliary..... z 

19. Peabody, Mass., Chute ht sety a 


20. Rowe, Mass., Sunday-school .......... 4] We make such calls without charge, as our contribu- 

20. Scituate, Mass., Sunday-school ....... ; A A A . ° 

2x. Keene, N.H., Church and Sunday-school, —_ 20. tion to a public service. We are especially desirous, 

23. Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Society. . . 

23. Jamestown, N.Y., Sunday-school....... therefore, that they shall be fully effective. The word 

24. Worcester League of Unitarian Women, &é ” 4 O 

26. . Mass., Sunday-school. .....,. et Emergency”’ acts as a signal that such a call is to be 
. Lexington, @SS., SOCIELY os wi eae ee . 

+26. Philbrick, ‘Mrs, Edward S., Brookline, referred at once to a special operator—usually a super- 

Se oie 6 oye wine eels pow viele) ong we wi pepe e 


26. Latimer, Rev. George D., Rome, Italy . visor or chief operator—and to have her exclusive 
26. Folsom, Mrs. Norton, Cambridge, Mass., 


26. Waverley, Mass., Society ........-+..+ S attention. 
27. Watertown, Mass., Society............ 

27. Smith, Miss Ellen V., Boston, Mass... . : A a 8 

gi. Gloucester, Bory Seniey school, fet {| The simplest way of assuring effective results is for 

. Newport, R.I. jance, additional .... aoe tact 3 A A a 

27. Needham, Mass., Sunday-school. . telephone users to join with us in carrying out this 

plan. We therefore submit this explanatory outline 


27. Waverley, Mass., Sunday-school 
and request their co-operation. 


29. Dundee, Scotland, Sunday-school...... 
{| The delivery of this Winter Issue of the Directory 


has just been completed. If you have not received a 


_ It is expected that the first cable from Ger- copy, call Fort Hill 7600. 
many to South America will be completed 


during the present_year. The route is from NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 


thence to Pernambuco. 


" ie York business man and his brother AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
, _ in Panama correspond regularly with talk- des conipecenimbe anes 


i 


Joun H. Epwarps, Treasurer. 
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Plcasantries. 


“So, there’s another rupture of Mount 
Vociferous,”’ said Mrs. Partington, as she 
put on her specs. “The paper tells us 
about the burning lather running down the 
mountain, but it don’t tell how it got afire.”’ 
Tit-Bits. 


Brown: ‘I understand that Senator 
Green wanted you to act as his private 
secretary.” Simmons: “He did; but I 
wouldn’t accept the position, because I should 
have to sign everything Green, per Simmons,” 
Exchange. 


This is an advertisement from the columns 


of an English court journal: ‘Blankets! 
Blankets! Blankets! For domestic and 
charitable purposes of every description, 
quality, size, and weight.’—New York 
Observer. 

Hostess: ‘‘And does your mother allow 


you to have two pieces of pie when you are 
at home, Willie?’ Willie: ‘‘No, ma’am.,” 
Hostess: ‘Well, do you think she would 
like you to have two pieces here?’ Willie 
(confidentially): ‘“‘Oh, she wouldn’t care. 
This isn’t her pie.” 


French Chauffeur (to deaf farmer on a 
Maine road): ‘‘Can you tell me, sare, vere 
I get some of ze gazzoline?’’ Farmer 
(with his hand to his ear): “Hey?” 
Chauffeur: “‘Non, non, non! Not ze hay— 
ze gazzoline. Ziss eez a motor car, not a 
horse.”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


The child of strict parents, whose greatest 
joy had hitherto been the weekly prayer- 
meeting, was taken to the circus by his 
nurse. When he came home, “O mummy,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘if you once went to the cir- 
cus, you’d never go to a prayer-meeting again 
jn all your life.’’—Christian Life. 


Butler: ‘‘There’s a man below to see you, 
sir.’ Mayberry: ‘‘ What did you tell him?”’ 
Butler: ‘“‘I told him you told me, if it was 
a lady, to say you were in, and, if it was a 
man, to say you were out.’’ Mayberry: 
“What did he say then?” Butler: “He 
said to tell you he was a lady.’’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Dr. Hedge and Dr. Bartol spent a summer 
together Down East. One Sunday Dr. 
Bartol preached to a congregation largely 
composed of fishermen. Dr. Hedge was 
curious to know the effect upon them, and 
asked one old salt what he thought about 
the preaching and the sermon. ‘The reply 
was, ‘‘Wall, his ideas was absurd, and his 
language was pre-pos-terious.”’ 


According to the story, three French boys 
were studying a volume of Shakespeare in 
their own tongue, their task being to render 
portions of it into English. When they came 
to Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, “To be or 
not to be,” their respective translations were 
as follows: (1) ‘‘To was or not to am”; 
(2) ‘To were or is to not”; (3) “To should 
or not to will.’—Harper’s Young People. 


The house of Frank Buckland, the natu- 
ralist, was the rendezvous for many and 
various personalities. A neighbor, return- 
ing home one day, found an enormous crowd 
in front of the house. Seeing a police 
constable, he inquired the reason for such a 
crowd. ‘The officer replied that there was 
a dinner party at Mr. Buckland’s, adding, 
“Not that there’s anything extraordinary 
in a dinner party, sir, but it’s the company; 
for Tom Thumb, the Circassian giantess, and 
the Siamese twins have already arrived, and 
some more of them‘are expected.” 


French | 
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SS SPIRAL TRUSS RIBBED 
Dic STE Henson ASH BARREL 
wi2iteee = Outwears all others. Has great 


Sold direct. Send 


strength without excessive weight. 
~, 19 Farrar 


for circular. C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 
A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Beates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 


tunes 


| throughout tuneful and sinasble, and of a high order. 


The best way to be assured o: 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 


this is to send for a copy of 


| enrichment their services have received through its intro- 


duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

Commenpations. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without nen of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looking 
forward tp using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sducational. 
The Browne & Nichols School F9%, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
a os: Has ap ha’ Se ics oe and any 
other college. ew features. i ield, pl 
on Charles River opposite Soldier's. Field. me 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., & Rev. Willard Reed, 
Principals. 
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cone, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Wel!-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, annover, w.n. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 

vileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
& year; no extras. For catalogue address THroporEe 
Parker Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS... For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Ma 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. — 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
ScHoot, Grorcr F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for — 
| college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
' catalogue, address Miss E, A. KIMBALL, Principal. 


. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by. cer~ 
tificate, General high school course. ~ 

Postgraduate work. - - ‘ : 

’ Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. _ 
Year book and pictures on request, 


